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Drawn from a photograph © Underzvood *2 Underwood 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Whose philanthropic gifts of thirty millions or more during the last year have been of extraordinary 
scope and variety and include endowments in the fields of science, religion, art, and education. In 
the field of art he has offered a fund of $10,000,000 for the establishment of a great museum in Egypt 
which, if accepted by the Egyptian Government, would promote the study of art, history, and arche- 
ology in that land of antiquities. He has also assisted in the financing of the expedition for airplane 
exploration of the North Polar regions, which is to be led by Lieutenant-Commander R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE MAJORITY in the Senate is 
rather in favor of putting a curb on 
Congressional investigations. Ordinarily 
this would have the public’s enthusiastic 
sanction, but under the present circum- 
stances there is a doubt. The present 
Republican leaders in Congress are mostly 
the same men that fostered the various 
investigations which they promised would 
prove that the Democratic Administration 
had allowed millions of graft during the 
war. The investigations proved that for 
once the United States had conducted a 
war—and the greatest in our history— 
with complete honesty. It was a far 
better record than that of the Civil War 
or the Spanish War—in fact, the best 
record of our history. 

Whether these Republican leaders made 
their charges which reflected upon the 
honor of the country as well as upon 
that of the Democratic Administration 
merely for campaign purposes or whether 
they really believed them makes little 
difference, for none of them have been 
men enough to get up and say that the 
slanders they uttered were baseless. Now, 
while they were engaged in this campaign 
of slander—it was this that provoked 
“Hell and Maria” from General Dawes 


—a Republican Administration came in. 
Nothing so low in tone has been in 
Washington in the memory of the present 
generation. Yet it didn’t seem to bother 
the present Republican leaders of Con- 
gress. Not only did they not protest, but 
they did all in their power to prevent the 
actual depravity of Daugherty and Fall 
from coming to light. And when it did 
so, they seemed to think that Senator 
Walsh was a worse transgressor for 
discovering dishonesty than were Fall and 
Daugherty for practicing it. 

In other words, when the present 
Republican leaders suggest a limitation 
on investigations, it cannot but occur to 
people that these leaders will hardly 
sit up nights to keep the government 
on the high plane where it ought to be. 
There is no reason to suppose that any- 
thing raw like the operations of Forbes in 
the Veterans’ Bureau, or of Daugherty and 
Fall in the Cabinet, is going on now; 
but it is possible that there are questions 
concerning the tariff and the Shipping 
Board that might be investigated. In 
any case, the present Republican leaders 
can hardly ask the country to trust their 
judgment as to what should be investi- 
gated and what should not. 
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HOWARD CARTER PROFESSOR JAMES H. BREASTED 





. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. REISNER OF HARVARD 





LEADERS IN THE STUDY OF THE ARCHAOLOGY OF EGYPT 


Howard Carter is the discoverer of the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amon, one of the most important finds 
in Egyptian archeology, and after the death of Lord Carnarvon he directed the work of excavation 
which has now ended in the finding of the mummy of the king in a nest of three coffins, the outer one 
surmounted by the golden effigy of Tut-ankh-amon shown on the opposite page. Dr. George A. Reis- 
ner, of the Harvard University-Boston Museum of Fine Arts expedition, is now working on a tomb be- 
lieved to be that of a princess of the Fourth Dynasty, another important discovery. Professor James 
H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, who has done much archeological work in Egypt, is acting for 
Mr. Rockefeller in the negotiations for the establishment of the great new museum in Cairo. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY IN ARCH OLOGY 











Photograph by Harry proach of the pritees tan Museum of Art © New York Times Company 
THE GOLD PORTRAIT MASK OF THE BOY KING TUT-ANKH-AMON 


An extraordinary example of the archeological objects to be found in Egypt, study of which would be 

accelerated by the new museum contemplated in Mr. Rockefeller’s proffered endowment of $10,000,000. 

This golden mask, covering the head and shoulders of the mummy, is a life-size portrait of the king. 

It is of solid beaten gold, valued intrinsically, as bullion, at $25,000, and is inlaid with semi-precious 

stones and polychrome glass. The eyebrows and eyelashes are of lapis lazuli, and the dark pupils are 

of obsidian. The head of the royal serpent is of dark blue faience. The striations are of lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, and carnelian, and other details are of feldspar and calcite. 
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JAMES R. SHEFFIELD, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 
Whose duties have become doubly arduous in recent months because of the attitude of the Mexic 


Government upon Article 27 of their constitution, which provides that no foreigner shall own land in 
Mexico and that oil and mineral rights shall be acquired only by Mexicans. This country resumed dip- 


lomatic relations with Mexico in September, 1923, only after President Obregon had given assurance 
that the rights of private property in effect before the promulgation of the new Mexican Constitution 
on February 5, 1917, would be respected. The American Government holds that laws passed in De- 
cember will bring into effect the provisions of Article 27. Meantime, Obregon has announced that he 
will run for the Presidency again in 1928, having already served a term before Calles was elected. 

















PROFESSOR WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Who has stirred a storm of discussion by pointing out a tendency of corporations to divide their capital 
stock into two classes, one carrying a voting power and the other without the right to vote. His re- 
marks have caused the stock exchanges to take up the question of barring the non-voting stock from 
their lists, and the whole question of future corporate control is involved in the discussion. Professor 
Ripley’s remarks were of great interest and importance, coming upon the heels of the reorganization of 
the Dodge Motor Company, in which Clarence Dillon, as banker, divided the stock into these two classes. 





A CURE FOR CRIME 


The ever-present shadow of speedy and just punishment. 





WHEN POLICE AND THE COURTS ACT QUICKLY 


Civilization and Criminal 
Law Enforcement 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT of the United 
States, a former citizen of Chicago, has 
read to the Senate a pathetic petition 
to the effect that Chicago and Cook 
County cannot carry out the first function 
of government—the maintenance of law 
and order. The Herrin Massacre, along 
with the constant state of affairs in 
Chicago, indicates that the State of 
Illinois is a failure in this respect, as is 
natural enough when it elects Len Small 
as Governor. But the plague of disorder, 
murder, and robbery is not subject to 
Congressional fiat. There are laws enough 
in Chicago now. But the fibre of decent 
civilization has broken down there. 

Baltimore, on the other hand, has set 
out to clean up its affairs. Crime is 
decreasing there. It is interesting, in 
connection with Mr. Veiller’s article else- 
where in this magazine, to notice several 
other facts about Baltimore which have 
a direct relation to the decline in crime in 
that city: first, the police have caught 
a large percentage of the criminals; second, 
the cases have been tried promptly, 92 
per cent. being disposed of within three 
weeks; third, “straw” and doubtful bail 
bonds have been rejected and forfeited 
bail bonds more promptly collected; fourth, 
probation has been reduced so that there 
are no more probationers than can be 
actually handled by the probation officers; 
fifth, escapes from the penitentiary and 
jail have been reduced to one within the 
past year. In other words, it is becom- 
ing evident that in Baltimore the murderer 
and burglar is more apt to pay the pen- 
alty than he used to be. 

But the Baltimore Criminal Justice 
Report goes on to say: 


It cannot be denied, however, that crime 
in Baltimore as elsewhere in the United 
States is much too prevalent. We have 
only to turn to Canada, where conditions are 
more nearly like those in the United States 
than in any other country, to illustrate the 
prevalence of crime here. For example, 
Toronto, a city of 521,000, had four murders 
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in 1924. Montreal, “the American city in 
Canada,” with a population of 618,000, had 
up to December 1, 1925, only four murders. 
Edmonton, the population of which is 
59,000, had no murders in either 1923 or 1924, 
and Winnipeg had one murder in 1924, 
whereas Baltimore had 57 in 1925. This 
was an increase of two murders over Balti- 
more’s record for 1924. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
68 per cent. of Baltimore’s murders were 
among Negroes, who comprise 15 per cent. 
of the total population, whereas Canada’s 
Negro population is almost negligible. 

But the real answer is not the Negro. 
The real answer over most of the United 
States is the failure of the police and the 
courts. In Baltimore the courts are efficient 
and quick. But although the police record 
has improved it is far from perfect. In 
84 per cent. of the murder cases there were 
arrests, but only in 22 per cent. of the burglary 
cases. Three out of four burglars got away 
without being caught. 


Baltimore may be displeased because 
crime still goes on, but by the middle of 
February there remained only twenty- 
four triable cases on the criminal docket. 
Early in March the second of three orig- 
inal criminal courts was closed, (the first 
was closed some months ago), and there 
is a chance that the surviving one will 
shut down three days each week. 

Conditions in Britain and in Canada and 
the results so far in Baltimore show 
plainly enough that if the police will catch 
murderers and burglars and the courts 
convict them quickly, crime will diminish 
to a small percentage of its present 
volume. Then it will be time to experi- 
ment with paroles, probations, etc., on 
the relatively small number of criminals 
left. But the problem before practically 
every Governor now is to see that the 
criminal law is enforced in his state with 
certainty and speed. 


Can Prohibition Laws 
Be Enforced? 


IN AN INTERVIEW with William 
Shepherd in Collier’s Weekly, Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, practically 
said that the prohibition law could be 
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enforced where public opinion favored it 
and not elsewhere. In other words, 
Mr. Mellon says that the country still 
has local option as before the Volstead 
Act went into effect, but now the rum 
business is conducted, illegally and unreg- 
ulated, by crooks. It is accompanied by 
bribery and corruption and is a great ex- 
pense to the government, whereas it used 
to be more or less regulated and a profit 
to the government. 

The good effects of abolishing the 
saloon and of increasing temperance are 
heavily paid for by the ill effects of 
fostering a bootlegging industry, with its 
attendant crime and corruption. And 
a situation in which each community 
chooses whether or not it will obey the 
law can hardly be accepted as satisfactory. 

The gentlemen in Congress who 


launched the prohibition amendment have 
before them the problem of enforcement. 
The officer in charge of enforcement, 
General Andrews, says that the law is 
not being enforced and cannot be enforced 
with present facilities. 


The facilities ac- 
tually to enforce it will cost as much as 
a fair-sized war, but if the “dry” forces 
in the nation are not hypocritical in their 
dryness they are morally bound to provide 
the money and machinery to go through 
with their experiment. 

To provide national police courts all 
over the country and national police for 
this one purpose, of course, violates 
the fundamental conception of the division 
of duties beteeen the states and the 
Federal Government and opens the way 
to endless bureaucracy, but honesty com- 
pels us to do one thing or the other— 
either to pay the money, whatever it may 
be, create the machinery to enforce this 
law, no matter what the other conse- 
quences are, and enforce it; or else to 
modify it to suit our present governmental 
machinery. The present situation is a 
living lie, breeding corruption and con- 
tempt of law. 

This is made only too clear by the 
following partial account of addresses 
by General Andrews and by Emory R. 
Buckner, United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, before a 
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hundred 
of the 


recent meeting of several 
ministers under the auspices 
Anti-Saloon League of New York: 


After Mr. Buckner had said that there were 
insufficient agents and courts, General An- 
drews declared: 

“Addressing you ministers, I feel that 
I would like to bare my soul and lay my 
burden on the Lord. The obstacle to my 
work lies just where Mr. Buckner has put it. 
You think it is up to me to enforce prohibition. 
Ican’t doit. Iamonlya policeman. Ihave 
had to tell my people to stop making general 
arrests and to hook up with the District 
Attorneys and find out whom to arrest. 

“Tt is a small wonder that some of our 
coast guardsmen yield to the rum-runner’s 
temptings when they sometimes capture the 
same rum boat as many as seven times, and 
it and its crew are as often bailed out to 
resume their rum-running. The rum-runner 
tells them everybody else is doing it, and that 
all he [the coast guardsman] will have to do 
is to look the other way and receive $1,000 
or more. 

“T have evidence against cases in more than 
one prohibition district, and I am sitting 
back waiting for the machinery with which I 
can punish the offenders.” 

Mr. Buckner in his address said: 

“Put not your trust in the United States 
Government for enforcement. It has not the 
machinery, and as far as I can see I stand 
alone and without encouragement in urging 
the adoption of the machinery required. 
General Andrews is all dressed up and has no 
place to go. He can’t enforce prohibition 
under existing conditions. So I say, put 
not your trust in Washington—get a state 
enforcement act. 

“Your own representatives in Washington 
[most of those present were members of the 
Anti-Saloon League] are afraid to go after 
actual enforcement because they are afraid 
to let it become known what such enforcement 
would cost. They féar they would lose 
‘moral ground.’ I consider myself the 
attorney for the people of this district. As 
such I shall tell my clients the facts, as well 
as give them my opinion. These facts are— 
and I am prepared to debate them: 

“1. The United States Government has 
not substantially enforced prohibition 
throughout the country. 

“2. The United States Government will 
not substantially enforce prohibition through- 
out the country. 





SUBSIDIES AND THE FARMER 


“The trouble is with the court machinery. 
Unless things are radically changed prohibition 
enforcement is a physical impossibility. 

“Why don’t your people tell you the 
truth? Why do they fear the moral effect, 
so-called? What about the moral effect 
of corruption, bribery, and crime?” 


It is an appalling situation when the 
officers charged with enforcing the law 
say frankly that it is not being enforced 
and cannot be enforced. 


An Open Letter 


to the lowa Farmer 


DEAR Mr. FARMER FROM IowA: 

Any one who has been in Washington 
recently and has listened to the talk 
on the farm problem can hardly help 
feeling that if your future prosperity 
depends upon assistance from the Federal 
Government the only advice to you is to 
sell out. 

There is little likelihood that the 
Federal Government is going to fix prices, 
underwrite your surplus, or give you a 
subsidy. Even the Dickinson bill, which 
is mostly words signifying nothing, is 
not likely to pass. The Administration 
would unquestionably like to help you 
for your own sake. It would like to have 
your good will for the sake of your vote. 
But there are two fundamental reasons 
why it will not subsidize your business 
in any way but by a tariff—and that 
will not help you. 

The first is that the economists of the 
Administration do not believe that the 
measures that you propose will help you 
in the long run, or that they are workable. 

The second is that the industrial 
portions of the country and many other 
farming sections don’t care to contribute 
to your relief. The President was brought 
up in the political school of Senator 
Murray Crane. He isa profound believer 
in a high tariff, but there is nothing in 
the philosophy of that school in favor of 
subsidies, price fixing, or the like. And if 
Mr. Coolidge were to do what you want, he 
would lose five votes amongst his natural 
followers for one he would get from you. — 
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But the decision will not be his. Your 
own leaders know that the other sections 
of the country are not going to put their 
hands in their pockets to subsidize you, 
no matter what name the subsidy be 
under. 

In the long years that the cotton farmer 
starved did you run to his rescue? Have 
you instructed your Congressman to vote 
subsidies to the teaching and preaching 
professions? Have you ever investigated 
the percentage of failures in the mercantile 
trade to see if it did not need help? For 
years Iowa was a very prosperous state, 
but it set no precedents for the relief 
of less fortunate communities. We point 
this out not by way of criticism but merely 
in an endeavor to make more compre- 
hensible to you the attitude which others 
will take about your present difficulties, 

And this will probably make you so an- 
gry that, if there be any profanity in you, 
you will swear a mighty oath to use your 
political power. You will stir your cour- 
age with the thought that the selfish 
interests can’t strangle twenty-five million 
farmers. The people, you think, will rise 
in their wrath. 

Now if the twenty-five million farmers 
all rose in their wrath unanimously, 
they would scare the Administration 
pretty badly. But there is no danger of 
this. If all Senators depending upon 
farmer votes were to back your program, 
your power might be enough to overcome 
opposition. But the Senators representing 
the bulk of the farmers in this country 
are not in favor of your program. Senator 
Wadsworth of New York, for example, 
represents nearly four times as many farm- 
ers as does Senator McNary of Oregon. 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania has 200,000 
more farmer constituents than has Senator 
Capper of Kansas. Senator Willis of Ohio 
has almost as many as has Senator Reed of 
Missouri, and nearly 300,000 more than 
there are in your own State of Iowa. Be- 
fore launching a farmers’ war, see how 
many of the farmers are with you. 

Is it to the advantage of the wheat 
grower in Bucks, Montgomery, or Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, to reduce freight 
rates so that Kansas wheat pays no more 
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from Wichita to Philadelphia than his 
wheat does to go a score or so of miles? 
Is it to the advantage of the farmer in the 
valley of Virginia to pay part of the money 
he made on apples to market your surplus 
of corn? Is the cotton farmer who buys 
your corn to feed his mules interested in 
keeping the price up? 

We have put all these things down not 
because we are callous to your predicament 
but because we believe your political 
leaders are in a measure deceiving you. 
They tell you what you want to hear. 
They put in bills to do what you ask. 
If they were franker they would go back 
from Washington and tell you that these 
things are but gestures to catch votes. 
If they were bigger men they would 
not echo your demands but they would 
report to you frankly what you may 
expect and what you may not. They 
might present a plan to you that would 
be less attractive perhaps on the surface 
but possible and beneficial. But it would 


take great leadership to do this, for 
you are in an angry mood and any one 


who does not fall in with your demands is 
likely to lose his job. So the more ignor- 
ant of your representatives will honestly 
promise you the impossible and the more 
cynical will indulge in vague promises 
and wait until the clouds of your anger 
roll by. 

In the meantime, while you furiously 
do resolve in favor of those great things 
which you will not get, you are likely 
to overlook the less dramatic and im- 
mediate but no less real advantage which 
you might get. While most of the farmers 
in the United States have a decided 
interest against paying for your surplus 
corn they have one common interest with 
you. The tariff raises the cost of what 
they buy just as it raises the cost of what 
you buy. It is a special privilege which 
manufacturers can benefit by but which 
the corn and cotton farmer can’t use. 
The manufacturers benefit to your detri- 
ment. Barring certain wheat growers, 
the citrus fruit people, and the sugar beet 
and cane growers, the tariff hurts farmers. 
There are twenty million people on the 
farms whose interests are identical with 
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yours on this question. Your farm bloc 
leaders a little while ago said that if they 
didn’t get an export subsidy in some form 
or other they would work for a downward 
revision of the tariff. 

That might be done. If the farmers 
got together on this common ground their 
addition to the low tariff believers in the 
country would be enough to force a 
revision. But most of your leaders are 
Republicans, committed to a party whose 
main reason for existence is to maintain 
a high tariff. What will become of them 
if they desert the fundamentals of their 
party? And your beet, cane, and citrus 
men will implore you not to abandon them. 
And the habit of years will keep you bound 
to the protective system. It is doubtful 
if you can produce the leadership to 
coalesce the farmer vote on the one 
question on which most farmers’ interests 
are the same. It isn’t certain that your 
political leaders even try. 

Gentlemen, in all sincerity, there is 
very little sign that there is any salvation 
for your troubles to be had out of Washing- 
ton. Having made you an honest report 
of what we have seen of your affairs in 
Washington, may we ask you some 
questions? 

Isn’t the value of land in Iowa watered, 
even as railroad stocks were watered in 
times gone by? Certain figures suggest 
this to us. In the State of Pennsylvania 
farms (i. e., lands, buildings, stock, etc.) 
worth on the average $100 an acre produce 
a yearly crop valued at $33 an acre. In 
Iowa farms worth $250 an acre produce 
crops worth $30 an acre. Indiana gets 
$27 an acre from $100 land; North Caro- 
lina $21 from $62.50 land, New York 
$25 from $100 land. (Figures from the 
Department of Agriculture.) Maybe your 
land prices are too high. It might pay 
to sell out and move back East, where 
the profits are better, the land cheaper, 
and the markets nearer. 

You are at a great handicap with this 
high-priced land. The interest on your 
money (or mortgage), plus the greater 
taxes on higher priced land, makes it 
hard. If the water were squeezed out of 
your land values as it was out of railroad 
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stocks it would relieve the situation; 
but that would be very difficult, since the 
government with its land banks and war 
finance corporation loans has taken so 
. Many mortgages at the higher prices. 
Of course an Iowa farmer whose land is 
unmortgaged is not handicapped in this 
way except for his taxes. But those whose 
land is mortgaged, particularly those who 
speculated in land at the high war prices 
and borrowed money on that basis—those 
amongst you who did that are still facing 
a difficult readjustment. 

In all the plans which you have for sell- 
ing your surplus abroad you imply a 
reduction in output. But if you reduce 
your output to meet only American con- 
sumption and continue to increase the 
production per man as you have for 
decades, the number of farmers in pro- 
portion to total population will be smaller 
each decade. You will be curtailing 
in agriculture while the Department 
of Commerce works day and night to 
expand the sale of our manufactures 
abroad. If you could get the protective 
tariff down in this country so that your 
costs were lower and Europe could sell 
some of her manufactures here and so 
be enabled to buy your products as of 
old, would not that come nearer to 
solving your problem than does trying 
to find some patent subsidy for your 
surplus? 

Would it not be worth while to pause 
and consider before you condemn the 
agricultural interests to give up their 
foreign trade and thereby to reduce their 
importance, while manufacturers are ever 
striving for more foreign markets and in- 
creasing their numbers and power? If you 
do give up foreign trade and curtail pro- 
duction it will not take long for this 
policy to make the farmer so impotent 
politically that he will have to accept 
such conditions as the cities dictate, 
and those are not likely to include an 
artificially maintained high price of food. 
You will be meeting foreign food in the 
United States very soon after you give 
up meeting it abroad. 

Very truly yours, 
THE EpIrTors. 
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Who Lost the Coal Strike? 


IT IS SPRING NOW and those who felt 
the pinch of the anthracite strike during 
the winter probably will want to forget it— 
which is the American way—but there is 
one fact the country should not forget, 
and that is that this strike and the ones 
that preceded it in the soft-coal fields 
produced no constructive result. The coal 
business is not organized on any better 
basis than it was before. The funda- 
mental differences of the operators and 
the union remain. Unless the business 
is reorganized during the present truce, 
every one who can had better turn to oil 
for fuel. 

The outstanding fact in this last and 
longest anthracite strike is that the union 
lost on all points; the miners remained 
out 165 days and gained no advantage 
for themselves, no matter how much 
economic loss they caused the operators 
or how much inconvenience they caused 
the anthracite users; they are right back 
where they were on last September rst, 
with no savings left, and with the un- 
comfortable memory of a hard winter. 
The union demanded an increase in wages, 
but the men returned to work at the old 
scale, with the provision that wage 
conferences may be held once a year until 
1930; they demanded the check-off and 
lost; they declared against arbitration 
when the operators suggested that work 
be continued at the old wages pending 
settlement by a board of arbitration, 
and in the agreement they accept the idea 
under the name of conciliation. 

And the strike was a boomerang for 
the union in another way. It created a 
large demand for bituminous coal and a 
large part of that demand was filled by the 
non-union mines of West Virginia, so that 
the percentage of non-union bituminous 
rose from about 4o per cent. of the total 
output to about 60 per cent. Thus the 
union weakened itself in both the bi- 
tuminous and the anthracite fields. 

Again the union tried medieval methods 
to win its point and again it failed, just 
as it failed in the coal mine war in West 
Virginia and just, as it will continue to 
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fail until it recognizes that it must think in 
terms of the day, and not in the terms of 
the industrial conflict of the era of the 
Homestead steel strike. 

And the operators, likewise, need to 
study the recommendations of the last 
coal commission or a better set of recom- 
mendations if they can get them and 
to reorganize their industry. As it now 
stands it deserves and has the public’s 
ill will. 


Seven Years 
of Commercial Aviation 


THE YEAR 1926, it is hoped, will begin 
real commercial aviation in the United 
States—regular flying over established 
routes. Except for the postal routes 
there has been no such thing in this 
country up to the present. Commercial 
flying in this country has hitherto con- 
sisted chiefly of instruction and curiosity 
flights. The largest commercial company, 
the Curtiss Flying Service, reported 2080 
hours (about 160,000 miles) of paid flying, 
for which it received about $90,000. 

That certainly is not a very large oper- 
ation. Many a motor ’bus had to its 
credit more passenger miles than the 
total flying of this company. The ’busses, 
on the other hand, probably have no 
better record for safety. In its seven 
years of flying (750,000 miles), although 
during the past year a pilot broke his leg 
and a plane was damaged landing in the 
salt water, this company has not had a 
fatal accident—a good record for safety. 
The record of the company’s activities 
for the year in detail are: 


Instruction . 

Passengers oe ee 
(mostly ro-mile flights) 

Aérial photography. 

Crosscountry ..... . 
(carrying films, doctors, etc. in 
emergencies) 

Amphibian . 

Student solo 

Miscellaneous 


580 hours 
354 hours 


. 320 hours 
466 hours 


200 hours 
80 hours 
80 hours 


This kind of flying ought to increase, 
but there is no support for an airplane 
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industry in such modest operations. The 
industry must rest upon government pur- 
chases and the purchases of operating 
companies which run regular routes. 


The Forestry Primer 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK, as Presi- 
dent of the American Tree Association, 
has caused to be published “The Forestry 
Primer,” a simplified statement of the 
outstanding factors of the problem of 
forest conservation. It is a valuable 
contribution to the subject, if only because 
of its brevity, which will get it read, 
where more extended discussions are often 
neglected. But it has more than its 
brevity to recommend it. Its arrangement 
of facts and principles makes it an ad- 
mirably convenient work of reference 
for newspaper editors, and the simplicity 
and clarity of its style adapt it to use in 
the public schools. 

Of course, in so brief a compass, only the 
most outstanding aspects of forest con- 
ditions can be treated, but for the general 
public these are the only ones that count. 
A short history of our original forests is 
followed by a graphic record of the uses 
of wood products that have depleted 
them. The rdle of fire is depicted, the 
depredations of insects, the appalling 
toll of waste in the use of wood; and then 
the more hopeful things, such as the 
development of community and private 
forests, the evolution toward a national 
forest policy, saner taxation laws, and 
an informed public opinion. 

This little pamphlet should be procured 
by any one who wishes quickly and easily 
to learn the essentials of this great national 
issue, or who wishes to give such in- 
formation to a friend in a form that will 
surely be read. 


A Good Money Crop 


In Louisiana 


LOUISIANA is probably the state in the 
Union where opposition to a free public 
school system has been strongest. In 
1900, the value of all school property (for 
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white children) in the state was $2,150,000. 
There are many high schools in the country 
which cost more than this. At that time 
38.5 per cent. of the state’s population 
was illiterate—17.3 per cent. of the white 
population and 61.1 per cent. of the 
Negroes. 

This is a dark picture for the opening 
year of the newcentury. But in twenty- 
five years a miracle has been wrought. 
Both white and black illiteracy has 
dropped to nearly half of what it was 
in 1900. And, as illiteracy is a measure 
more of past neglect than of present 
practice, it is fairer to look at some other 
indications of progress. 

In 1900, the state spent $1,180,000 on 
education. In 1925, it spent $20,631,000. 
The value of school property had risen 
from $2,150,000 to $40,799,000. So much 
for the money side. In human terms 
the improvement is as marked. The 
school session is now 170 days instead 
of the 120 of twenty-five years ago; 
and the children are now taught by a 
teaching force 70 per cent. of which have a 
college or normal school training, while 
twenty-five years ago 70 per cent. of the 
teachers did not have a normal or college 
training. While in 1900 expenditures for 
education were only 85 cts. per capita, 
the figure was raised to $11.03 last year; 
in similar fashion, the ratio of expenditure 
to wealth has jumped from o.2 to 1.3 per 
cent. 

A veritable revolution has been wrought. 
The most valuable resource of the State of 
Louisiana is at last being attended to— 
the population. New Orleans has one 
of the great strategic positions for com- 
merce and finance in the country. When 
the Federal Government looked over the 
great cities of the country to find which 
should have Federal Reserve Banks, 
New Orleans made a very poor showing. 
It was the metropolis of an ignorant and 
backward community. Behind it were 
the brains and push of a high percentage 
of illiteracy. But in another twenty-five 
years that will not be so. Education 
in Louisiana is making it into a new 
state. So large a part of Louisiana’s 
population will not be confined to the 
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purely physical tasks of the illiterate. 
There will be more men of knowledge, of 
leadership, of imagination, and one such 
may turn a backward parish into an 
El Dorado. Nothing else that Louisiana 
has ever done will pay like the money 
spent on the children’s schooling. In 
the famous words of Ben Lacy, “‘education 
is the best money crop.” 


The Tutor Comes 
To Cambridge 


PRESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard has 
developed a system of instruction in 
college which holds promise of being one 
of the great events in American education. 
When Johns Hopkins founded the uni- 
versity of his name, a higher and different 
idea of a university than any in this 
country began. When the Harvard Law 
School began to teach law by the case 
system it revolutionized legal teaching 
in this country. These are two outstand- 
ing examples, and the results in each 
instance were the same. Not only did 
better teaching produce better results 
but also better boys flocked to the better 
teaching. In its desire to be a national, 
not a local college, Harvard has now done 
the one essential thing—provided a better 
kind of teaching. 

The revolutionary change has occurred 
very quietly. Undergraduates at Harvard 
have always had advisors. In recent 
years assistants in the different courses 
have watched the students more closely 
to see that they understood and did their 
work—something like the preceptorial 
system at Princeton, This means that 
Harvard, like all the other colleges, has 
been stiffening its requirements. 

But the tutorial system is something al- 
together apart from that. It does not 
concern itself with seeing that a young 
man learns the facts that are given 
in a lecture course. It says to him this: 
“You have elected to major in one sub- 
ject, say English literature. Very well, 
we shall give you as a tutor a man who 
can lead you pleasantly and profitably 
in that field. He will show you how 
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to get the most from lectures, from the 
library, from all the resources of the 
University. If your tutor sees that you 
are in earnest, you will be relieved of the 
usual attendance requirements and other 
evidences of the necessity of driving 
you to work.” 

The whole system is based upon the 
idea that the men in college would like 
to grasp a subject. It differs from the 
old conception that they did not want 
to master a subject but could, by at- 
tendance marks and penalties, be made 
to do so. Now the cheerful fact is, 
that as soon as good leadership is pro- 
vided, the students show a keenness for 
work, an intellectual curiosity, and a joy 
in exercising their brains. Forty-two 
per cent. of the junior and senior classes 
at Harvard are “candidates for dis- 
tinction,” that is, they are trying for 
honors under a tutorial system in prefer- 
ence to trying merely to pass under the old 
system. At present both go along side by 
side. A boy can study under either 
system, but that will not be true for 


long. 

The 42 per cent. who are in the tutorial 
system contains far more than 42 per cent. 
of the leadership of the two upper classes. 
The men who make undergraduate opinion 
are now for the tutorial system and an 


education. If the promise of this con- 
dition is fulfilled, Harvard College will 
have made a most important addition to 
the practice of college teaching and re- 
stored itself to the position of a national 
college by reason of its excellence and in 
spite of its location. 

But this advance will not reach its goal 
unless there is more money spent upon 
it than Harvard College now has to spend. 
Quantity production of college graduates 
is a fairly cheap proceeding. We have 
been turning them out in great numbers 
in this country. But to teach men as 
individuals costs money—more money 
than America has been willing to pay. 
The question is whether the money will 
be forthcoming to support this improve- 
ment at Harvard and advances of a similar 
nature that are being tried at Swarthmore 
and Dartmouth. It will be interesting 
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to see whether the country in general be- 
lieves in individual instruction enough to 
pay adequately for this most hopeful step 
in education. 


Quarterly Reports 
and Industrial Stocks 


THE SPREAD of ownership of industrial 
stocks amongst great numbers of people 
which is taking place during the present 
period of prosperity ought to bring with 
it a careful scrutiny of the rights of these 
investors. And when everything is going 
well one is wise to scrutinize recent 
financing to see what will happen if we 
should come upon evil times. Investors 
in railroad and public utility securities 
have regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and various state 
commissions as something of a safeguard 
for their interests, but in the case of 
industrial companies there is no such regu- 
lation and none is wanted, for industrial 
management is at its best when not 
hampered by rules and regulations. The 
very nature of the business calls for greater 
initiative and venturesomeness, and both 
these qualities are restrained by too much 
regulation. 

There is one thing, however, that in- 
vestors in railroad and public utility 
securities have that buyers of industrial 
stocks are entitled to. That is more 
frequent reports of the progress and earn- 
ings of the business than most industrial 
companies now vouchsafe to the public. 
If the present popularity of industrial 
stocks is to continue, to the benefit of 
those companies, the ownership of such 
stocks will have to be made less of a 
“blind” investment than it is in most 
cases to-day. Those companies which 
best appreciate the value of widespread 
ownership of their securities see the need 
of keeping the public well informed as to 
their operations. In the industrial field 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
an outstanding example of this with its 
quarterly reports of earnings and monthly 
statements as to unfilled orders on its 
books. 
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The New York Stock Exchange could 
exercise the most effective influence to 
keep security holders of industrial com- 
panies more properly informed as to the 
progress of the businesses in which they 
have invested. It is time that it did. 
All that would be necessary would be 
the changing of its rule which requires a 
company whose securities are listed on 
the Exchange to make a report of earnings, 
assets, and liabilities at least once a year. 
It could require reports of earnings at least 
quarterly. The proper function of the 
Stock Exchange is to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of securities to investors by 
maintaining a market place in which they 
can be bought and sold. Its duty is to 
see that those who buy and sell receive 
fair treatment and that the market is not 
subjected to abuses. By requiring fuller 
publicity from industrial companies, some- 
what comparable to that which investors 
in railroad and public utility securities 
now have, it would more nearly fulfill 
its duty and better perform its proper 
function. 

The objection is raised that the busi- 
ness of many industrial companies is so 
seasonable that quarterly reports would 
be misleading. Some explanation to 
stockholders with the first reports would 
meet this objection; and comparative 
figures with years past would show pro- 
gress in off seasons as well as good. Any 
advantage that competitors might get 
from such reports would in most cases be 
offset by the value of frankness with the 
public. 


History That Entertains 


“THE ACTORS in the old tragedies, as 
we read, piped their iambics to a tune, 
speaking from under a mask, and wearing 


stilts and a great head-dress. "Twas 
thought the dignity of the Tragic Muse 
required these appurtenances, and that 
she was not to move except to a measure 
and cadence. So Queen Medea slew her 
children to a slow music, and King 
Agamemnon perished in a dying fall (to 
use Mr. Dryden’s words), the Chorus 
standing by in a set attitude, and rhythmi- 
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cally and decorously bewailing the fates 
of those great crowned persons. The 
Muse of History hath encumbered herself 
with ceremony as well as her Sister of the 
Theater. She too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to measure. 
She too, in our age, busies herself with the 
affairs only of kings; waiting on them 
obsequiously and stately, as if she were 
but a mistress of Court ceremonies, and 
has nothing to do with the registering of 
the affairs of the common people. I have 
seen, in his very old age and decrepitude, 
the old French King, Lewis the Four- 
teenth, the type and raodel of kinghood— 
who never moved but to measure, who 
lived and died according to the laws of 
his Court-marshal, persisting in enacting 
through life the part of Hero; and, divested 
of poetry, this was but a little, wrinkled 
old man, pock-marked, and with a great 
periwig and red heels to make him look 
tall—a hero for a book if you like, or for a 
brass statue or a painted ceiling,a god ina 
Roman shape, but what more than a man 
for Madame Maintenon, or the barber 
who shaved him, or Monsieur Fagon, his 
surgeon? I wonder shall History ever 
pull off her periwig and cease to be Court- 
ridden? Shall we see something of France 
and England besides Versailles and Wind- 
sor? Isaw Queen Anne at the latter place 
tearing down the Park slopes, after her 
stag-hounds, and driving her one-horse 
chaise—a hot, red-faced woman, not in the 
least resembling that statue of her which 
turns its stone back upon St. Paul’s and 
faces the coaches struggling up Ludgate 
Hill. She was neither better bred nor 
wiser than you and me, though we knelt 
to hand her a letter or a washhand- 
basin. Why shall History go on kneeling 
to the end of time? I am for having 
her rise up off her knees, and take a natural 
posture; not to be forever performing 
cringes and congees like a Court-chamber- 
lain, and shuffling backwards out of doors 
in the presence of the sovereign. In a 
word, I would have History familiar rather 
than heroic; and think that Mr. Hogarth 
and Mr. Fielding will give our children a 
much better idea of the manners of the 
present age in England, than the Court 
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Gazette and the newspapers which we get 
thence.” 

So wrote Thackeray in the opening pages 
of “Henry Esmond.” The time for 
which he hoped has come. History no 
longer goes to stately measure under the 
rules of the Court Chamberlain. It is now 
a common and familiar subject. It is re- 
corded as it goes along, recorded in the 
vernacular by those who see and shape the 
march of events, Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith, 
Winston Churchill, William Jennings 
Bryan, Senator Lodge, Generals Harbord 
and Bullard, Henry Ford, Colonel House. 
Everybody reports to the public as he pro- 
ceeds. Any one who can read can be fa- 
miliar with the makers of present history. 
And even the old figures of history are 
treated in the familiar spirit. Certainly 
Mr. Strachey did not bow in and back 
out of the presence of his Queen Victoria. 

And all this is good, for where all men 
can have a hand in government it is well 
that its problems and personages be 
familiar tothem. Moreover, it adds much 
to the pleasure of reading. Perhaps not 
since Shakespeare portrayed the human- 
ness of clowns and kings has history been 
so accurate or entertaining as it is at 
present. 


How Connecticut Restrains 
the Reckless Driver 


AUTOMOBILES killed or wounded 
630,000 people in the United States in 
1924. In 1923 and 1924 there were four 
and a half times as many American casu- 
alties from automobiles as there were 
American casualties in 1917 and 1918 in 
the World War. Most of the people 
running automobiles are not financially 
able to pay for any serious damage to 
life or property which they may do. And 
those who can pay least are the least apt 
to take insurance. In consequence, many 
victims of automobile accidents have 
little or no recourse. This has led to an 
agitation for compulsory insurance in 
many states. But this has many draw- 
backs. As the insurance companies will 
not be able to select their risks they will 
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have to load the costs of the reckless upon 
the careful drivers and the whole principle 
of insurance will be voided. Moreover, 
compulsory insurance will almost certainly 
result in agitation for state insurance at 
cheap rates. 

The State of Connecticut has evolved 
a much better plan. It has passed a 
law that requires every person who is 
caught violating the automobile laws or 
who causes an accident to assure the 
state of his or her ability to pay for damage 
up to $11,000. The guilty person may 
give the state assurance in the form 
of either insurance, a bond, or collateral. 
A person who is notoriously a bad risk, 
so that no insurance company will take 
him, will have to provide either bond or 
collateral. If he can’t do that he is 
forbidden to drive. 

This law has many advantages. It puts 
no burden upon any one until there is 
reason to suspect that he may endanger 
life or property by his driving. Then it 
insists that he shall give an assurance of 
responsibility that will not only pay for 
the damage he may do but will certainly 
act as a deterrent against reckless driving. 
And if in spite of this deterrent he hurts 
some one he will not only have to pay 
but in all likelihood he will have to put 
up a bond or collateral at his own expense 
for future good behavior, for no insurance 
company will likely take on such a risk. 

Even a temperamentally reckless person 
is likely to be much more careful with 
$11,000 of his own money in the hands 
of the state subject to forfeit for damages 
if he has an accident. 


Admiral Hall on the 


Zimmermann Telegram 


IT WAS ONLY NATURAL that Mr. 
Hendrick’s chapter on the real story of the 
seizure of the famous Zimmermann tele- 
gram, which appeared in the November 
issue, should have created a sensation 
in all countries which had a part in the war. 
His article, which was a chapter from the 
new third volume of the “‘ Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” has been reprinted in 
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part by the press of all the former war 
allies, as well as in other countries. There 
was a natural curiosity about the enig- 
matical character of Admiral Hall, who 
directed the interception and exposure 
of the telegram, but none of the American 
newspapers which took up the WorRLD’s 
Work article were able to elicit any fur- 
ther fact from him or about him. 

The London correspondents of the 
metropolitan American dailies reported 
that he would say nothing, but a week 
after the Worip’s Work printed the 
chapter of revelations the Daily Mail 
of London did manage to squeeze an 
interview out of him; possibly their success 
was due to the fact that Admiral Hall 
revealed that the Daily Mail played a 
part in this little drama—now a comedy— 
of fooling the Germans. In view of the 
great interest in the article we reprint 
the Daily Mail interview, which was sent 
us by a Wortp’s Work reader abroad 
who has been following closely this phase 
of the history of the war. The article, 
which was headed: “Bluffing the Ger- 
mans. War Secret Service Methods. Sir 
Reginald Hall’s Disclosures,” reads as 
follows: 


“‘The great mistake the Germans made 
during the war was that they never gave 
us credit for any intelligence; they never 
saw our side of the question,’’ said Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall, M. P., Chief of the 
British Naval Intelligence Department 
during the war, to a reporter in Eastbourne 
yesterday. 

Sir Reginald was described by the late 
Dr. Walter Hines Page, the American 
Ambassador to Great Britain during the 
war, to the President of the United States 
as “‘the one genius that the war has de- 
veloped; neither in fiction nor in fact could 
you find any man to match him.”’ 

Sir Reginald added: 

“‘Of course, our whole object was to 
prevent the Germans from giving us 
very much credit for intelligence. When 
President Wilson published the famous 
Zimmermann telegram containing the 
German overtures to Mexico, I was very 
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anxious that there should be no suspicion 
in the German mind that we had anything 
to do with it. 

“Tt was then that the Daily Mail, at 
my request, published a stinging leader 
passing severe reflections on the British 
Intelligence Service. The Daily Mail was 
of the greatest assistance to us, and even 
now it would not be right for me to go into 
the details of how it helped us throughout 
the war. It is a tradition in the Intel- 
ligence Department that we never say 
anything about our work, and had it not 
been for the publication of the Page letter 
I would say nothing now.” 

The British Admiralty, he explained, 
knew all the movements of the famous 
German submarines Deutschland and 
Bremen, and the British Government 
allowed German messages to be sent over 
British cables. What the Germans did 
not know was that the British possessed 
the German secret code and deciphered 
every message as it was sent across. 

‘This one thing shows the difference 
between the British and German men- 
tality,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I am sure, if the 
position had been reversed, the British 
would never have been so stupid as not 
to have suspected that the messages were 
being deciphered. If I had disclosed 
the actual wording of the Zimmermann 
telegram the Germans would have sus- 
pected something at once. I had to wait 
until we got a copy of the telegram 
actually sent, which was differently 
worded from the one from Berlin. 

“Tt was Bernstorff’s telegram that I 
exposed. The Germans actually thought 
that there had been a leakage between 
Bernstorff and Mexico, which was what 
I wanted. Right until the end of the war 
I do not think that the Germans suspected 
that we knew as much as we did of their 
intelligence service. 

“Dr. Page and I laughed when we read 
Eckhardt’s message from Mexico to Berlin 
explaining how it was impossible for the 
message to have leaked out from his safe 
in Magnus’s bedroom—the code for open- 
ing the safe being known only to Magnus— 
and how the messages were afterwards 
burned to ashes, the ashes being scattered. 
All the time we had complete copies of 
those very messages.”’ 
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installment from Secretary Houston’s manuscript entitled 

“Eight Years With Wilson, 1913-1921,” which is to be 
published in book form next October. Altogether, nine installments 
will be published in the WorzD’s Work, each of the next six issues 
containing articles. 

In the fourth installment, to appear in the next or May issue, the 
author tells of the Cabinet meetings immediately preceding our 
entry into the war—one of the most thrilling periods in the history 
of our diplomacy. The author tells of incidents and discussions 
that throw new light upon the history of the period and upon the 
opinions and minds of the participants in great events. A brief 
conversation with Wilson at the second Inauguration and a short 
talk with Von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, are described 
—two of the most interesting incidents in the entire book. 

The material in this book for the most part deals with the author’s 
own experiences and gives his views on problems which were dis- 
cussed in Cabinet meetings, or his treatment of events with which 
he had direct contact and of which he had personal knowledge. 
The record was made the day of the event, except that in respect 
to broad movements it was made at the end of an appropriate 
period, which accounts for the differences in tenses. 

The record is a partial one only, for the author noted only the 
more novel or striking happenings falling under his direct: observa- 
tion or jurisdiction, and it is necessarily partial because he made 
no attempt except incidentally or occasionally even to indicate the 
views or to deal with the activities of other members of the Cabinet. 
He offers it not as a complete or balanced account of the events but 
as a contemporaneous record which may help to fill in the picture of 
eight important years and be of value to the historian. 


"Ts ARTICLE* beginning on the opposite page is the third 


*This installment is fully protected by copyright and must not be reprinted in 
whole or in part without permission. 
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Flow Wilson’s Domestic Measures Aided Preparedness 
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The Federal Reserve Act designated three Federal officers to act as an organization 
committee for the new Reserve Banking System—the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo; the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston; and the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, John Skelton Williams. 


It was their duty to pick the Federal Reserve cities 


andjcut the country into districts, and in beginning this installment Mr. Houston 


describes that work. 


cADOO and I decided that the 
M best and quickest way for us to 
proceed was to make a trip 
through the country to give all sections 
an opportunity to be heard and fully to 
present their claims. We arranged for 


hearings in New York and Boston cover- 
ing the week of January 4th to the 11th 


[1914]. The leading bankers in both 
cities appeared and a number of them gave 


us their views. Some of them seemed 
not to have given the law very careful 
study and were clearly not sympathetic 
with its plan. I was particularly in- 
terested in the testimony of a member of 
one of New York’s leading banking insti- 
tutions. I was presiding when he ap- 
peared. I asked him if he had read the 
law. He said that he had and would be 
glad to be of assistance to the committee. 
This in substance was the course of the 
conversation: 

“Have you decided how many banks 
should be created?” I asked. “I have,” 
he replied. “I would create the minimum 
number, eight. I would create a smaller 
number, if the law permitted.” 

“Why the minimum number?” “Be- 
cause there is not enough banking capital 
and surplus in the nation to justify more,” 
he replied. I said: “Are you thinking of 
to-day or to-morrow?” He asked what I 
meant. I said: “Do you know how many 
people this nation has gained in fourteen 
years?” He replied that he had not 


looked it up. I told him that the increase 
had been more than twenty-twomillions. I 
asked: “Do you know how much the na- 
tion’s banking resources have increased in 
the same period?” He answered in the 
negative. I said: “From about nine and 
a half to more than eighteen billions.” 

I said that we must look to the future, 
and that it seemed likely that the condi- 
tions would justify the creation of at least 
eight banks. He said that he doubted if 
as many as eight banks would pay. 

I then asked: “ Have you thought where 
you would locate the banks?” He said 
he had found it easy to locate a few—one 
in New York, one in Chicago, one in San 
Francisco, and perhaps one in New Or- 
leans. 

“What territory would you attach to 
the New York bank?” 

He replied: “Maine, New Hampshire— 
the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey—the Atlantic Seaboard.” 

I called his attention to the fact that 
this would take up more than 50 per cent. 
of the national banking capital and surplus 
and would leave the other districts rather 
lean. He said that that was true and that 
the area would have to be restricted. I 
inquired why he wanted such a big bank 
in New York. He replied that it ought to 
be as big as the biggest private bank in the 
city so as to be able to hold its own with 
it, to control discount rates, and to inspire 
respect abroad. 
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which arise from all quarters. 


vision of a central agency.” 





THE REASONS FOR REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS 


“‘T have found few people who have imagination enough to keep up with 
the United States or the ability to understand the needs of all sections of the 
nation, to know what is happening, and to act intelligently on problems 
These considerations pointed to the desirabil- 
ity not of a single great central bank but of a system of regional banks under 
the direction of competent local business men functioning under the super- 








When I called his attention to the fact 
that the Reserve Bank would not be a 
competing bank, that the law contem- 
plated a national reserve of banking power 
of at least $600,000,000 at the outset, 
distributed in from eight to twelve cen- 
ters, under the direction, in part, of a cen- 
tral agency, that it would not be the func- 
tion of any one particular bank to control 
discounts by itself, and that the foreign 
bankers would be very careful to analyze 
the facts, and then inquired if he still 
thought there should be a bank in New 
York of such overwhelming strength, he 
said that it was not essential and that a 
branch might answer every purpose. 

It was fairly clear that his thoughts were 
still running on a great central agency and 
not on a decentralized system such as the 
law contemplated. The New York bank- 
ers as a whole did not expect a district 
larger than New York State and parts of 
Connecticut and New Jersey. 

There was a question in my mind 
whether the New England bankers would 
want a bank in Boston or would prefer to 
be attached to New York. It had been 
asserted that the big New England banks 
really desired the latter; but when we got 
to Boston, it became clear that nobody 
would openly advocate this. A claim 
was put in for a bank in Boston embracing 
in its district all New England; but the 
bankers of western Connecticut requested 
that they be attached to New York. 

On January 18th, we left for a long 
trip through the Middle West, West, 
and South. We took a private car as a 
matter of convenience and necessity, as 
we had to travel about ten thousand miles 





and make many stops. We held hearings 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Denver, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, El Paso, Austin, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland. Everywhere the people were 
interested and courteous. It soon ap- 
peared that city, state, and sectional pride 
was involved, and that we were in for a 
great deal of roasting no matter what we 
decided. It also became obvious that if 
we created fewer banks than the maximum 
fixed by law, the Reserve Board would 
have no peace till that number was 
reached. 

One of our objects in making the trip 
was to do some educational work. There 
was no little misunderstanding of the 
meaning and purposes of the law. Mc- 
Adoo and I, therefore, accepted all the 
invitations to luncheons and dinners our 
schedule permitted. We explained in our 
speeches and in our hearings the purpose of 
the act and its probable operation. We 
pointed out the weakness of the banking 
situation as it had existed, the fact that 
there were no reserves when a pinch 
came, the drawing of resources from the 
country to New York, where funds were 
used to the limit, the failure of the at- 
tempt to secure a satisfactory currency 
by basing note issues on a contracting 
national debt, the too exclusive attention 
which had been given to bank notes, and 
the need of considering checks and the 
whole credit structure. 

T explained why we could not model our 
banking system and practices on those of 
Europe, touching upon the size of the 
country, its rapid growth, the constant 





THE BANKING HABITS OF AMERICA 


movement and change, and the difference 
in institutions and in “the character and 
habits of our people.” I have found few 
people who have imagination enough to 
keep up with the United States or the 
ability to understand the needs of all 
sections of the nation, to know what is 
happening, and to act intelligently on 
problems which arise from all quarters. 
These considerations_pointed to the de- 
sirability not of a single great central 
bank but of a system of regional banks 
under the direction of competent local 
business men functioning under the super- 
vision of a central agency. 

The difference between our banking 
habits and those of Europe is marked 
and has a larger significance than is 
commonly realized. Too much of the 
discussion of banking in the United States 
has been in European terms and by people 
who know Europe better than they know 
this country. The habit of depositing 
and checking is rudimentary on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It is less so in Great 
Britain, but even there it is by no means so 
highly developed as here. In 1913, for 
instance, the Bank of France had 
$285,000,000 deposits and a note circula- 
tion of $1,000,000,000, while we had de- 
posits of $17,000,000,000 and a note circu- 
lation of only $725,000,000. 
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Checks serve in the main the same pur- 
pose as bank notes. In the United States 
the great mass of our transactions are ef- 
fected through the use of checks. They 
are of greater importance as credit instru- 
ments than bank notes, and yet we have in 
the past contented ourselves with legislation 
to secure the safety only of our note issues; 
and in the Federal Reserve Act no attempt 
is made to deal with that part of our credit 
instruments created by state institutions 
which remain outside the System. If 
great numbers of state banks stay out of 
the System, obviously our credit structure 
will be only partially safeguarded. In 
time of financial distress this defect may 
well prove to be an element of great weak- 
ness and danger. The condition of the 
state institutions may jeopardize our 
whole financial structure and cause wide- 
spread suffering and distress. 

We are too much given to deceiving 
ourselves, to sacrificing the essentials for 
the appearances of freedom, and to think- 
ing that we can safeguard liberty by dif- 
fusing power and obscuring responsibility. 
The Federal Government ought to exercise 
supervision over all agencies which create 
credit instruments that serve as media of 
exchange. Checks, like bank notes, are 
money, or representatives of money, and 
affect its value. 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN WILSON’S CABINET 


Mr. Houston said in an earlier installment that he had no invitation 
directly from Woodrow Wilson to join the Cabinet and that all the 
arrangements were made by Colonel House and kept so secret that even 
up to Inauguration Day few of the party leaders knew of the appoint- 
ment. In the following letter Colonel House, on behalf of Mr. Wilson, 
finally asked Mr. Houston into the Cabinet. It was written in pencil 
on paper torn from a tablet. 
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Congress cannot discharge its constitu- 
tional duty of coining money and regulat- 
ing its value as long as it permits state 
banks with their enormous resources to 
carry on the business of deposit and check- 
ing free from its regulation. As long as it 
permits this it will fail to live up to its 
constitutional rights and duty. Our na- 
tional financial system will be unsound and 
unsafe till Congress does its duty. Its 
power in this field is exclusive, as it is over 
interstate commerce and, therefore, over 
interstate railway rates. As every rail- 
way rate, with negligible exceptions, affects 
interstate rates, Congress has exclusive 
power over all railway rates. National 
agencies should be nationally regulated. 
We gain nothing but trouble by reliance in 
whole or in part on local bodies in such 
matters, just as we endanger our interests 
and institutions by imposing upon the 
Federal Government things which should 
be assumed by the states. 


Before we started on our trip, I had ina 
general way run my mind over the country 
to see if I could locate from eight to twelve 
banks, but without attempting to form 
any fixed opinions. Of course, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
were obvious. In a somewhat definite 
fashion, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
Washington were in my thoughts, with 
Baltimore and Philadelphia as competitors 
with Washington. Richmond scarcely oc- 
curred to me as a possibility. New Orleans 
was doubtful, because I knew that Texas 
had relatively little to do with New Or- 
leans financially and that the banks to the 
east of New Orleans would not want to be 
attached to her. I assumed that Texas 
would want to be attached to St. Louis or 
Chicago. Atlanta and Nashville I thought 
of as possibilities. I recognized that if 
twelve banks were created, we should have 
to give the South at least two. I did not 
see how we could give her three without 
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making the districts unduly weak, or 
locating one of them in St. Louis, and an- 
other in Louisville, Washington, or Balti- 
more. 

[ had great difficulty in even tentatively 
indicating more than seven reserve centers. 
Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Louisville, and 
Omaha, all claimed attention, but I could 
not at all satisfactorily define their dis- 
tricts. There was nothing west of Denver 
to speak of till California was reached, and 
I knew that the banks to the east of Den- 
ver would look eastward. Seattle seemed 
to be out of the question because there was 
nothing at all west of it, and there was 
nothing north of it. I suspected that 
Minnesota and Iowa and Nebraska would 
really want to be attached to Chicago. 

I knew that we should have difficulty in 
arranging more than eight or nine strong 
districts; and yet I felt that, since the law 
permitted twelve, it might be better, as I 
have said, to fix that number and be done 
with it. Kansas City I considered, since 
I knew that she served a distinctive terri- 
tory and constituency, but I felt that she 
would probably not be selected, partly 
because she was too near St. Louis, which 
was a larger and a more impressive bank- 
ing center. 

I got a good many surprises. There was 
little enthusiasm for St. Louis anywhere. 
The Southwest and West—that is, most of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and part of 
Arkansas—preferred Kansas City. I was 
not surprised that nobody to speak of 
wanted Omaha. Portland put in her 
claim, but I got the impression that her 
leading bankers really preferred San 
Francisco. Denver, as I expected, could 
not make a case. Nobody in particular 
wanted New Orleans, and Louisiana had 
strikingly little national banking capital 
and surplus. 

Texas wanted neither New Orleans, St. 
Louis, nor Kansas City. She wanted a 
bank of her own. Her leading witness 
was very effective and alert. I said: 
“Would it not be best to attach Texas to 
some city to the north or northeast, so 
that the district may be diversified, that 
is, have both manufacturing and agricul- 
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tural interest, with the pressure more 
uniform throughout the year?” He an- 
swered: “There is something in that 
suggestion, but where would you find the 
industrial part of the district, west of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania? We might not kick 
if you attached us to New York.” 

I asked: “Why not attach you to St. 
Louis with Missouri?” He quickly coun- 
tered with this: “ Why not attach Missouri 
to Texas? Why suggest that the tail wag 
the dog? Texas has more national bank- 
ing capital and surplus than Missouri by 
twenty-one millions and much more state 
banking capital and surplus, even though 
Missouri has both Kansas City and St. 
Louis. Texas can take care of herself 
better than she would be taken care of if 
she were tied to St. Louis, or certainly bet- 
ter than St. Louis, or Chicago, or New 
York, or all of them have taken care of her 
in the past. Texas was all right herself 
in 1907, but she could not get her balances 
from those cities. One bank in Chicago in 
1907 had $100,000,000 of balances, but 
could lend only $7,000,000; one in New 
York had $110,000,000, and could lend 
only $10,000,000; and five reserve cities 
had $145,000,000 from thirteen Southern 
states and could make available only 
$39,000,000.” 

He made a strong presentation. He 
urged that a bank be located in Texas; 
he did not care where especially, but pre- 
ferred Dallas. El Paso asserted that her 
fortunes were tied up with Arizona and 
New Mexico and that she did not care so 
much where she was attached as that she 
should go with those two states. 

The case of New Orleans was almost 
pathetic. She was a big and important 
city; and she felt that her position and her 
past and future entitled her toa bank. It 
was clear that her pride would be very 
much hurt if she were not selected. As I 
have stated, I had thought of her as a 
possibility, but the difficulties were even 
greater than I had anticipated. Scarcely 
any banks wanted to be attached to her. 
Of twelve hundred or more banks in the 
district suggested as her possible territory, 
only fifty-one did not protest against being 
connected with her. Texas had three 
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times the banking power of Louisiana. 
She had five hundred national banks alone, 
while Louisiana had only twenty-six. 
Washington and Baltimore, to my sur- 
prise, made a very bad showing. Banks 
to the north of them wanted to go to 
Philadelphia or even more to New York, 
while those to the south and west as a rule 
wanted Richmond. It was difficult to 
discover that either Baltimore or Washing- 
ton did any substantial financing in the 
territory to the south and southwest of 
them, while Richmond had marked and 
growing financial and industrial ties. 
Baltimore’s loans in the South were re- 
ported to be only $6,700,000, while Rich- 
mond’s were $35,000,000, and the latter 
was not a reserve city. Furthermore, 
Virginia had more national banking capi- 
tal and surplus than Maryland. North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and West 


Virginia preferred Richmond; and there 
was only one railway line connecting two 
of these states with Baltimore. 

It was clear to me that within limits it 
did not make a vast deal of difference, 


except in a few cases such as New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
which cities were selected. The considera- 
tions were those of convenience, of rail- 
way, telephone, and telegraph facilities, 
the drift of banking and customary prac- 
tices. With these limits in mind, I as- 
sociated also the thought that the dis- 
tricts were so many reservoir agencies, 
under the general supervision of the 
general staff, the Federal] Reserve Board, 
which could bring one or more districts 
to the aid of any other. 

There was a vast amount of state and 
city pride revealed to us in the hearings; 
and to hear some of the speeches one 
would have thought that not to select the 
city of the advocate would mean its ruin 
and that of its territory. We had floods 
of oratory, and particularly from Senators 
and Congressmen who appeared in many 
cases for their states and without much 
technical knowledge. They could prove 
to their satisfaction in every case and to 
that of their constitutents that all roads 
led to their city and that it was the su- 
preme factor in its environment. 
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After a while, we determined that we 
had to do something to save our time and 
our nerves; and we adopted a simple but 
effective course. We were getting tired 
of hearing over and over again things 
that we knew better than any of our wit- 
nesses. So we did this. We would state 
at the beginning of each hearing: 

“We request that you limit yourself to 
concrete matters peculiar to your partic- 
ular section. We do not wish anybody 
to repeat what some one else has said. 
We shall read your full and carefully pre- 
pared brief and examine your maps. We 
are collecting a great deal of information 
in Washington. We are familiar with the 
general situation. We will concede that 
your city is the center of the surrounding 
country and the most important one in it 
from your point of view. We admire your 
fine local spirit and your loyalty. We will 
concede all your oratory. Now, with this 
preface, will you proceed in your own 
way?” 


Orators Cannot Talk 
Sitting Down 


It was amusing to note the effect of this. 
It took much wind out of some very big 
sails, which thereafter sagged and flapped 
greatly. One further request put the 
finishing touch on oratory. It was that 
each speaker make his statement sitting 
down, so that the audience could have a 
better view. 

One thing was quickly demonstrated, 
as we suspected it would be, that is, that 
no one can be an orator sitting down. We 
had an amusing illustration of this in 
New Orleans. There we heard the claims 
of Louisville, and that stalwart, Blue 
Grass orator and genial gentleman, Senator 
Ollie James, appeared for his city, Louis- 
ville. When he came forward, McAdoo 
said quietly with a smile: “Senator, will 
you be good enough to take a seat and 
speak sitting down, so that the audience 
may be able to see the committee?” 

The Senator complied and began talk- 
ing. As he warmed up, he unconsciously 
rose from his seat and put on more steam. 
He began to work with his customary 
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efiectiveness, which had been decidedly 
lacking before. We saw that we were in 
for a long and eloquent address. McAdoo 
interrupted and asked him if he would 
object to sitting down again. He did so 
and vainly tried to go forward. Finally 
he stopped and said: “Mr. Secretary, I 
cannot make aspeech sitting down. I shall 
have to ask you to let me stand and I 
promise you that I shall be brief.” We 
let him have his way and he made a good 
address and kept within limits. 


Maps Revealed 
Ignorance of Conditions 


When we got back to Washington on 
February 18th, we decided to work out 
maps showing districts we thought ought 
to be created, with the Reserve City in- 
dicated for each, to do this separately, 
and then to meet and compare maps and 
exchange views. We had had about 
fifty maps presented to us by different 
individuals or groups, but we quickly dis- 
carded all of them. We found them im- 
possible, revealing ignorance of conditions 
in most parts of the Union, of lines of com- 
munications, currents of trade, and bank- 
ing habits. Most of these maps, of course, 
were prepared to make a case for some 
city and, therefore, were not based on 
broad and disinterested considerations. 
We had polled the banks directly from the 
Comptroller’s office and the tabulation 
of the votes or expressions aided us im- 
mensely, helping to confirm opinions 
which we had developed during our trip. 

I drew about thirteen different maps. I 
was not satisfied with any of them, but I 
was willing to submit two for considera- 
tion. I had finally settled on eleven dis- 
tricts, leaving room for one later to be 
created for the Northwest, which was de- 
veloping very rapidly. When we met, I 
found that McAdoo had a map providing 
for twelve districts which Williams was 
willing to assent to. Williams had very 
little to say, as he had not been with us on 
our trip except for a few of the last hear- 
ings. After a full discussion, I accepted 
the view that there should be twelve dis- 
tricts. 
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When we came to matters of detail, we 
had to do some adjusting. McAdoo and 
Williams were inclined to select Cincinnati 
for the Ohio District. I insisted on Cleve- 
land. I pointed out that we could not 
send Pittsburgh to Cincinnati while we 
could send her to Cleveland, and that if 
Cincinnati was to be the Reserve City, 
Pittsburgh should go to Philadelphia, 
which would leave the proposed Cincinnati 
District too small. McAdoo agreed with 
me and Williams assented. Arrangements 
which I preferred but which were not ac- 
cepted were these: Most of Wisconsin 
and part of northern Michigan to go with 
Chicago, only northwest Wisconsin and 
northwest Michigan going to Minnea- 
polis; northern New Jersey to New York, 
which was opposed because the New 
York district without northern New Jer- 
sey had about one fifth of the national 
banking resources; and western Connecti- 
cut to go with New York. 

After reaching an agreement we had our 
report prepared and published and then 
proceeded with the work of organization. 

Meantime, the President was giving 
thought to the membership of the Reserve 
Board. I was informed that the President 
still wanted me on the Board as Governor 
of it. McAdoo asked me if I would take 
the position. I replied that I did not 
want and would not take it. The Presi- 
dent had said that he would appoint me 
but that he did not have in mind anybody 
else whom he was willing to appoint Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, except possibly Walter 
H. Page, and that he was uncertain about 
his executive ability. As I had intimated 
or rather stipulated when I agreed to take 
a place in the Cabinet that I might stay 
only two years, it was suggested that he 
would appoint some one like former 
Secretary Olney for the two-year term as 
member of the Board and Governor, and 
that I then be appointed for the ten-year 
term to succeed him. Olney declined and 
I was not enthusiastic and repeated my 
statement that I did not wish the position. 
I told McAdoo that I did not care for ad- 
ministration by debate. 

On March 5, 1914, the President ap- 
peared before Congress and read his brief 
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message on the repeal of the law exempt- 
ing American coastwise ships from paying 
tolls at the Panama Canal. He begged 
Congress not to measure his message by 
the number of sentences it contained. He 
had addressed to Congress no communica- 
tion, he said, which carried with it graver 
implications. The matter was one with 
regard to which he was charged by the 
Constitution with personal responsibility. 
The exemption in his judgment constitu- 
ted a mistaken economic policy and a 
plain violation of a treaty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal, concluded 
on November 18, 1901. Whatever might 
be the view held in the United States, the 
meaning of the treaty was not debated 
outside the United States. We ought to 
be too self-respecting to interpret with a 
too strained reading the words of our 
promises just because we have power 
enough to give us leave to read them as we 
please. He said in part: 


We ought to reverse our action without 
raising the question whether we were right or 
wrong, and so once more deserve our reputa- 
tion for generosity and for the redemption of 
every obligation without quibble or hesita- 
tion. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign 
policy of the Administration. I shall not 
know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you 
do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure. 


Panama Tolls Message 
Puzzled the Cabinet 


The President read this message to 
Congress without laying it before the 
Cabinet. We had discussed the matter, 
as I have indicated, in the spring of 1913. 
He had not mentioned the matter since 
that time. All of us were somewhat 
puzzled by his reference to matters of even 
greater delicacy and by the seriousness 
of his manner and language. My guess is 
that he is meeting with resistance, in his 
handling of Mexican and other matters, 
from Great Britain, especially because she 
doubts our sincerity and good faith, partly 
because of our action on the tolls matter. 
I know that Page is constantly represent- 
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ing that he is of very little use in England 
because we do not take the course which 
will show that we mean to be decent. 

Lane thought that bringing up the re- 
peal was bad politics, that it would create 
resistance and block other more important 
things. Bryan, who referred to the fact 
that the Democratic platform had a plank 
opposing the repeal, had discovered a way 
out to his satisfaction. The tolls exemp- 
tion was in effect a subsidy to American 
ships. The Democratic platform declared 
against subsidies. There was a conflict. 
The subsidy business was a long-standing 
principle; the tolls exemption was an oc- 
casional or passing matter and had been 
little considered and could not be said to 
embody a mature demand of the rank and 
file of the party. The declaration in 
favor of tolls therefore ought to yield to 
the plank against subsidies. 


Admiral Mayo’s Ultimatum 
Went to Huerta 


Mexico had for some time occupied very 
little attention at Cabinet meetings, when 
an incident occurred which brought it to 
the center of the stage. This was the 
arrest of a Paymaster of the U. S. S. 
Dolphin and its boat’s crew at the Iturbide 
Bridge Landing at Tampico, April 9, 1914. 
The arrest was made by a subordinate 
officer. As he was proceeding up one of 
the streets of the town, he was met by a 
superior, who ordered him to return to 
the landing and to await instructions. 
In an hour and a half, orders came from 
the commander of the forces of Huerta in 
Tampico to release the men. The com- 
mander apologized and Huerta expressed 
regret. He explained that martial law 
prevailed at the time and that orders had 
been given that no one was to land at the 
bridge. Our officers had not been notified 
of this; and, in any event, arrest of our 
men was not the remedy. Admiral Mayo 
regarded the action as a grave insult and 
demanded that our flag be saluted with 
special ceremony. The demand was re- 
ferred to Huerta, who ordered a refusal to 
comply. President Wilson, on April 14th, 
despatched the American Fleet to Mexican 
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take military action or back down. 


certain great powers would be. 


tween now and our next meeting.’”’ 





WHAT WILSON TOLD THE CABINET ABOUT 
PRAYER 


“It was obvious that the situation was critical. 
It was clear that Mexico could give us 
little effective military resistance, but it was not known what the attitude of 
The President was profoundly disturbed. 
He said with much feeling that it was a terrible responsibility to decide on a 
course which might take the nation into a war and cause the loss of the lives 
of many men, and then he added suddenly: ‘If there are any of you who 
still believe in prayer I wish you would think seriously over this matter be- 


The time had come to 








waters. Notes were exchanged; and 
Huerta agreed to salute our flag if we 
would return the courtesy. The President 
declined and demanded an unconditional 
salute by six o’clock in the afternoon of 
April roth. Huerta refused, and it was 
reported that a German steamer with 
munitions of war was approaching Vera 
Cruz. . 

Meantime, there had been other inci- 
dents, such as the arrest of an orderly of 
the battleship Minnesota and the inter- 
ception of a message from our government 
to its embassy in Mexico City, which 
indicated a studied purpose of Huerta 
and his people to single out the United 
States for insult. On April 2oth, the 
President appeared before Congress to 
ask its advice and codperation. He 
specifically asked its approval of the use of 
“the armed forces of the United States in 
such ways and to such extent as may be 
necessary to obtain from General Huerta 
and his adherents the fullest recognition 
of the rights and dignity of the United 
States.” The President expressed the 
hope that this country would not be forced 
into a war with the Mexican people. 
They were not to blame. They had no 
government. The conflict would be only 
with Huerta and his adherents, if it came; 
and our object would be only to have 
respect shown to our flag and to restore to 
the people of Mexico the opportunity to 
set up again their own laws. 

The President was in Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, when the incident occurred. Ad- 


miral Mayo could quickly have reached 
the Navy Department and have asked for 
instructions before demanding a salute. 
I think he ought to have been authorized 
to demand a salute, but I doubt if it ought 
to have been possible for him to do so 
without specific advice. It may lead to 
war, which in this case would amount to 
very little. In other cases such a course 
might involve the nation and the world 
in a great and prolonged war. Ought a 
military or naval commander to have the 
right to take action which would lead two 
nations into war? I think not. The 
President thought that even he ought to 
have the previous advice and approval of 
the people’s representatives before he took 
the logical and necessary step to make 
good his support of Mayo’s demand. 
The affair, in the absence of a demand 
by Mayo of a salute, might well have 
closed after the apology of the Tampico 
commander and the expression of regret 
from Huerta, if the additional incidents 
had not occurred. The situation was 
delicate. We had stated that Mexico 
had no government. The arrest was made 
by an insignificant officer who was 
promptly called down by his superior. 
It was scarcely compatible with our 
dignity to make war on a person, a usur- 
per. There was nothing for the President 
to do, however, after Mayo made his 
demand, but to support him. Other- 
wise, our position before the Mexican peo- 
ple would have been an impossible one. 
On April 21st, on orders from the Presi- 
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dent, under protection from the fleet, a 
force of Marines from the United States 
warships landed at Vera Cruz, seized the 
Customs House, and later occupied the 
whole city. 

In connection with this affair, an in- 
teresting episode happened at one of the 
Cabinet meetings. It was obvious that 
the situation was critical. The time had 
come to take military action or to back 
down. It was clear that Mexico could 
give us little effective military resistance, 
but it was not known what the attitude of 
certain great powers would be. In any 
event, a decision to go into Mexico would 
mean loss of life. The President was pro- 
foundly disturbed. He said with much 
feeling that it was a terrible responsibility 
to decide on a course which might take 
the nation into a war and cause the loss 
of the lives of many men, and then he 
asked suddenly: 

“Tf there are any of you who still be- 
lieve in prayer, I wish you would think 
seriously over this matter between now 
and our next meeting.” 

This came with something of a shock 
and sent us from the Cabinet room with 
decidedly solemn faces. 

The capture of Vera Cruz was followed 
by the severance of diplomatic relations. 
The American Chargé d’Affaires was 
handed his passports. The special envoy, 
Mr. Lind, had already abandoned his 
mission and was on his way home. At 
this juncture, an offer of mediation was 
made by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—the 
A. B. C. powers—and it was accepted by 
the United States and Huerta. It is diffi- 
cult to see what they can accomplish be- 
yond making it clear to Pan-America that 
we have no selfish purposes and that, if we 
go into Mexico, it will be because we can- 
not avoid doing so, that we shall simply 
undertake to establish order and to set 
Mexico on her feet. 

The whole Mexican situation is a mess. 
Huerta must go; but when he does go, 
nobody can forecast what will happen. 
Zapata, a bandit, is operating in the south 
and is headed for Mexico City. If he 
gets in, things will happen which will en- 
rage the American people and the world. 
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Villa is making headway in the north 
and seems to be holding his men pretty 
well in hand in deference largely to the 
wishes of his friend, General Hugh L. 
Scott. Villa has an economic program 
which has some merit in it, but it cannot be 
carried out without grave trouble. He 
intends to give the masses of the Mexican 
people some interest in the land and in the 
fruits of their labor; but they are densely 
ignorant and probably would make little 
use of their opportunities. It will take 
generations to lay the foundations of order 
and to develop and direct constructive 
programs which will bring the masses of 
the Mexicans to the point where they can 
use land or run a government, and the 
requisite number of intelligent and force- 
ful men in Mexico to furnish leadership is 
not in sight. If Villa should get in there 
might be an unpleasant moment with 
Great Britain, because she notified us a 
month ago that she would demand satis- 
faction of Villa for the murder of one of her 
citizens. 


Trouble in Every Direction 
In Mexico 


It is possible that we may have to go 
into Mexico. We are not dealing with 
people who think in our terms or in those 
of most nations with which we have many 
dealings. 

At the Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, 
June 1st, the President read a draft of a 
proposed warning to the Mexican factions.* 
Lane thought the President ought to make 
it clear that the government would get 
behind another Mexican leader, Iturbide, 
and that steps ought to be taken to get 
him in touch with financiers who would 
back him. Bryan thought the way ought 
to be left open to recognize one of the men, 


*This was a most momentous meeting of the 
Cabinet, the President presenting also the draft of 
his reply to the German note on the sinking of the 
Lusitania, which has already been narrated by 
Mr. Houston. As related in last month’s install- 
ment, Secretary Bryan resigned on June 8, 1915, 
because he did not like the note sent to Germany, 
but during the critical period in America’s rela- 
tions with Mexico it was thought he might leave 
his post. 
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Carranza, who had been fighting so long 
for liberty, and not take up a man who 
would probably play in with the reaction- 
aries. 


The President Annoyed 
by Divergence of Opinion 


Another member suggested that we 
ought to have clearly in mind the steps 
we would take in case nothing happened 
and not commit ourselves in the note to 
any individual. The President seemed 
much surprised at the many and divergent 
suggestions and said so with some em- 
phasis, adding that the note embodied 
what seemed to him to be the consensus of 
opinion of the late Cabinet meeting. He 
asked for an explanation of the “singular 
change of mind.” Nobody ventured to 
enlighten him. 

I reminded him that I was absent from 
the last few meetings and expressed the 
hope that what I might say would not 
be based on a misapprehension, and I 
said: “The note purports to be a solemn 
warning. From its phraseology, the 
people would, of course, regard it as such, 
and also as a change of policy. But I 
find no indication of a change of policy and 
no hint that anything else will happen. 
In effect it says: ‘We have tried Carranza, 
and hoped for something from Villa and 
others. They have failed us. Now we 
will look around and see if we can find 
another promising bandit. Perhaps Itur- 
bide would do.’ This does not mean a 
change of policy. It is a continuance of 
the present policy. We propose simply 
to play our cards on a new man. I know 
the new man. He is the best of the outfit 
I have seen, but I have no real faith in 
him. Like most of his kind, he is vain 
and vainglorious. I do not believe he 
can do anything. He has not the right 
fiber and if he prevailed he would do 
nothing for the Mexican people. He 
wants to get in not for their sake but for 
his own. To that extent I agree with Mr. 
Bryan. 

“T have no faith in Carranza. He is 
dull and pig-headed. If he has any in- 
telligence, he takes great pains to conceal 
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it. Villa is a roughneck and a murderer. 
He is clearly impossible. 

“Tf you propose to back a new man, do 
not announce a change of policy, or issue 
a solemn warning. Simply quickly go 
ahead, back him, and let the proper parties 
know that you will approve their support 
of him. I notice you conclude by saying 
that if the leaders do not get together, 
you will turn elsewhere for suggestions. 
What does this mean? Who will give 
them? This will scarcely appear to be an 
adequate conclusion of a note conveying 
a solemn warning and announcing a change 
of policy. The people will have a right to 
believe that you have definitely in mind a 
real solution of the problem and are pre- 
pared to see it through. They will expect 
to see you take drastic action if necessary. 
The people may or may not now wish in- 
tervention, but they would have a right to 
conclude from this statement that you 
have it in mind in case your warning is not 
heeded.” At this Bryan vigorously shook 
his head. 

The President asked what I would 
suggest. I said: “Either do not issue the 
statement or conclude it with a definite 
intimation that if the Mexican situation 
does not clear you will be compelled to 
recommend to Congress the steps which 
this government should take to bring an 
intolerable condition of things to an end.” 

The discussion stopped here. 


Attention Turned to Our 
Weak National Defenses 


As the war progressed in Europe and 
as the situation became more acute, par- 
ticularly in respect to our relations with 
Germany, the thought of leaders through- 
out the nation was directed more and more 
to our inadequate military and naval pre- 
paredness. 

When the war began, our regular army 
consisted of 4,701 officers and 87,781 men, 
including about 8,000 officers and men in 
the Hospital and Quartermaster’s Corps. 
Our mobile army was on a peace footing 
and had 2,935 officers and 51,444 men; our 
Coast Artillery had 758 officers and 17,901 
men; and our mobile army in the United 
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States had 1,408 officers and 29,405 men. 
Our regular reserve consisted of 26 men. 
Our only other organized force consisted 
of 8,323 officers and 119,087 men in the 
militia, who were required to attend 
twenty-four drills a year and to spend 
five days in the field. 

The War Department, in 1914, recom- 
mended that the existing organization be 
filled up by adding 1,000 officers and 
25,000 men, that the Army be used as a 
school, turning out men after twelve 
months who would constitute a reserve, 
and that a reserve for the militia be con- 
stituted. 

In December, the President in his An- 
nual Address, as has been pointed out, 
took a stand against a large regular army 
and advised reliance upon “a citizenry 
trained and accustomed to arms,” who 
would volunteer; upon a strengthened 
National Guard; and upon a strong navy. 
We should not alter our attitude “because 
some amongst us are nervous and excited. 
We shall wisely and sensibly agree upon a 
policy of defense. We shall learn 
and profit by the lesson of every experi- 
ence and every new circumstance; and 
what is needed will be adequately done.” 

Provision was made by Congress along 
the line of the War Department’s sugges- 
tions of 1914 and the additions were made 
tothe Army. In 1915, the total force con- 
sisted of 5,023 officers and 102,985 men. 
Of this number 67,000 belonged to the 
mobile army and 20,000 to the Coast Ar- 
tillery, and 29,000 of these were on duty 
outside the United States. 

The War Department came forward 
with a carefully considered plan for addi- 
tional preparedness, which was strongly 
presented to the public for the first time 
by the President on November 4, 1015, 
before the Manhattan Club of New York 
City, and in more detail by the Secretary 
of War in his Annual Report. The Presi- 
dent, in his Annual Address to Congress, 
December 7, 1917, formally approved and 
recommended the program advocated by 
Secretary Garrison. 

The program contemplated an increase 
in the regular army from 5,023 officers 
and 102,985 men to 7,136 officers and 
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134,700 men, a total of 141,836; the crea- 
tion of a continental army of 400,000 
men, raised in three equal increments, 
who would serve for three years with the 
colors and then three years with the 
reserve; and a strengthening of the Na- 
tional Guard. The raising of the con- 
tinental army would depend upon the 
patriotic feeling of the young men and 
upon their willingness to volunteer. In 
addition, a comprehensive plan for enlarg- 
ing the Navy was suggested. Proposals 
were also incorporated looking to the 
training of more officers through increased 
provision for West Point and through 
cadet companies recruited from the Na- 
tional Guard to be attached to regular 
regiments and trained with them or 
through plans to strengthen the military 
training in educational institutions 
throughout the Union. The National 
Guard was to be developed, but it was not 
to be regarded as a first line of defense. It 
could not satisfactorily be trained and 
officered in time of peace by the Federal 
Government and could be used in war 
only as provided in the Constitution. 


Garrison Held 
“Very Pronounced Views” 


Secretary Garrison, following the guid- 
ance of the regular army staff, was very 
pronounced in his views on this point and 
was equally strong in his opposition to the 
suggestion that the Swiss System be in- 
troduced into this country. It was ob- 
jectionable because it would require com- 
pulsory service, because it started with the 
public schools and was dependent upon 
them, because it required a great number 
of local officials controlled by a central 
authority which we did not and should 
not have, and because the Federal Govern- 
ment had no power over schools. The 
system would not be suited to this coun- 
try. 

The program when in complete opera- 
tion at the end of three years, would give 
us a force of 670,836 officers and men, 
composed of a regular army of 141,836, a 
continental force of 400,000, and a Na- 
tional Guard of 129,000, to cost annually 
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dissatisfaction with it. 


than with the President.” 





WHY SECRETARY GARRISON QUIT THE CABINET 


‘“When the President finally assented to this measure [Federalized Na- 
tional Guard] as a means of getting action, Secretary Garrison resigned. 
In view of the great advance made in the compromise measure, it can 
scarcely be said that his course can be justified merely on the ground of his 
It is debatable certainly whether, all things con- 
sidered, the plan was not a better one than that proposed. 
any rate the Secretary’s quarrel was more with the people and with Congress 
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$182,234,500. It was proposed to spend 
in four years $104,326,000 for material. 

The acceptance of this program by the 
President involved a very marked change 
of mind on his part. This he frankly 
avowed in the course of a trip through the 
country, beginning January 27th, which 
he felt it necessary to make to arouse the 
country and to get it to back up his pro- 
posals in a reluctant Congress. At this 
time Congress had been in session nearly 
two months. The preparedness measures 
were having hard sledding. There was 
much opposition to them in that body 
and the people seemed to be apathetic. 
There were those even who preferred to 
surrender to Germany by warning Ameri- 
can citizens off the sea except in ships fol- 
lowing routes prescribed by Germany. 

In his first speech to the Manhattan 
Club of New York City, January 27, 1916, 
the President referred to his change of 
mind in this way: “Perhaps when you 
learned, as I dare say you did learn before- 
hand, that I was expecting to address you 
on the subject of preparedness, you re- 
called the address which I made to Con- 
gress something more than a year ago, in 
which I said that this question of military 
preparedness was not a pressing question. 
But more than a year has gone by since 
then and I would be ashamed if I had not 
learned something in fourteen months. 
The minute I stop changing my mind with 
the change of all the circumstances of the 
world, I will be a back number.” 

He advocated the program as the War 
Department had drawn it and particularly 
pointed out that, while he believed in 


making the National Guard stronger, he 
recognized that it could not be a direct 
resource as a national reserve under na- 
tional authority. What we ought to 
insist on, he added, is a body of at least 
half a million trained men who will be 
immediately available. But he inter- 


jected: “I am not a partisan of any one 
plan. I have had too much experience to 
think that it is right to say that the plan I 
propose is the only plan that will work, 
because I have a shrewd suspicion that 


there may be other plans that will work.” 

There was another plan which was being 
very aggressively pushed, while a large 
faction was demanding insistently that 
there be no plan at all. The State Guard 
advocates did not want the continental 
force. Many regarded this force with no 
compulsion back of it as even less satis- 
factory than the federalized National 
Guard would be. It became clear that the 
whole program of the President would not 
go through, but that a bill could be passed 
providing a larger regular army, 186,000 
in place of 142,000, to be increased in time 
of war, a federalized National Guard of 
425,000, the members of which were to 
take an oath both to the United States 
and to the state, a reserve corps of men 
discharged from the Army and the Guard, 
and an officers’ reserve corps and an 
officers’ training corps at colleges and uni- 
versities. The National Guard was to be 
uniformed, equipped, and disciplined like 
the regulars and its training period to be 
increased. Of particular importance was 
the provision that when Congress author- 
ized the use of the land forces, the Presi- 
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dent could draft all the members of the 
Guard and its reserve to serve through the 
war. 

When the President finally assented to 
the Hay bill as a means of getting action, 
Secretary Garrison resigned. In view of 
the great advance made in the compromise 
measure, it can scarcely be said that his 
course can be justified merely on the 
ground of his dissatisfaction with it. 
It is more likely that he regarded this as a 
suitable occasion for carrying out the 
determination which he arrived at during 
the preceding spring, that is, the spring of 
IQI5. 

It is debatable certainly whether, all 
things considered, the plan adopted was 
not a better one than that proposed. It 
provided for a larger regular army and 
made available by draft a very large 
already organized force. At any rate, 
the Secretary’s quarrel was more with the 
people and with Congress than with the 
President. The President evidently pre- 
ferred the plan of the army staff. Other- 
wise he would not have advocated it 


before Congress and the people, but he 
was not so stubborn and cocksure as to be 
willing to say that he would take that or 


nothing. If he had done so, he might 
have failed to secure any satisfactory 
legislation and have more widely split his 
party. 

The act embodying the compromise 
provisions was approved June 3, 10916. 
Within a few days, the feature whose 
effectiveness was most questioned was sub- 
jected to a severe test. Partly because 
of the Mexican situation, the entire Na- 
tional Guard was called out in June 
and by the end of that month this 
force in the service of the United States 
numbered 143,702 officers and men, of 
whom 108,018 were on duty on the Mexi- 
can border and 35,684 in state camps. 

Thus there had been secured the enact- 
ment of the most important peace-time 
military legislation in our history. The 
foundations which could be extended had 
been laid and the way was open for the 
development of the necessary machinery. 
Furthermore, the weakest part of the force 
was in the course of receiving rigid training 
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and discipline and the most valuable 
experience under trying conditions. 


Getting the Navy Ready 
For War 


At the same time the Navy was being 
put on a much stronger footing. Even 
more striking measures for its develop- 
ment were enacted by Congress. The 
Naval Appropriations Bill for 1915 had 
provided for two battleships, six de- 
stroyers, two fleet submarines, sixteen 
coast defense submarines, and one fuel 
ship. It also allowed $1,000,000 for an 
aviation corps and provided for a chief 
of operations and a naval reserve. 

The following year much more liberal 
authorization was given. A naval expen- 
diture of $315,000,000 was made available 
for the following program: ten battle- 
ships, six battle cruisers, ten scout cruis- 
ers, fifty torpedo boats, destroyers of the 
greatest practicable speed and radius of 
action, nine fleet submarines, fifty-eight 
coast submarines, one specially equipped 
submarine, three fuel ships, one repair 
ship, two destroyer tenders, one fleet sub- 
marine tender, two ammunition ships, and 
two gun-boats. It created an important 
Naval Reserve, a Naval War Staff, anda 
Naval Flying Corps. It allowed $705,611 
toward the construction of a projectile 
plant, $11,000,000 for armor plant, 
$18,223,523 for ammuntion, $480,000 for 
torpedo nets, $1,000,000 to begin new 
dry docks, $1,600,000 to extend old ones, 
$500,000 for coal and oil, $1,500,000 for 
research, $3,500,000 for aviation, and 
about $1,500,000 for a Naval Militia. 

But this was not all. The President in 
his message of December 7, 1915, spoke 
of “the creation of the right instrumentali- 
ties by which to mobilize our economic 
resources in time of national necessity.” 
He took it for granted that he did not 
need additional authority to call into 
consultation—to use his own words— 


men of recognized leadership and ability from 
among our citizens who are thoroughly 
familiar, for example, with the transportation 
facilities of the country and, therefore, compe- 
tent to advise how they may be coérdinated 
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when the need arises, those who can suggest 
the best way in which to bring about codpera- 
tion among the manufacturers of the country, 
should it be necessary, and those who could 
assist to bring the technical skill of the coun- 
try to the aid of the government in the solution 
of particular problems of defense. I only 
hope that if I should find it feasible to con- 
stitute such an advisory body the Congress 
would be willing to make available the small 
sum of money that would be needed to defray 
the expenses that would probably be neces- 
sary to give it the clerical and administrative 
machinery with which to do serviceable work. 
What is more important is that the indus- 
tries and resources of the country should be 
available and ready for mobilization. 


There was suggested in these expressions 
a need which received formal recognition 
in the Army Appropriation bill of August 
29, 1916, nearly two months after the 
passage of the National Defense Act. 
The Appropriation bill authorized the 
establishment of a Council of National 
Defense, which should consist of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, and Labor. This body was di- 
rected to nominate for appointment an 
Advisory Commission consisting of not 
more than seven persons, each having 
special knowledge in some industrial field 
or being otherwise qualified, and to serve 
without compensation. 


Calling In 
the Republicans 


The first duty of the council was to 
select men to be appointed to the Advisory 
Commission by the President. Many 
were canvassed and were discussed in- 
formally with the President at Cabinet 
meetings. It happened that all the men 
who were seriously discussed at one of the 
conferences were Republicans, so far as 
anybody knew, and some one remarked 
jokingly that we had better be careful or 
we would be accused of being too partisan. 
The men finally selected as it turned out 
were, with one exception, Republicans, 
though nobody at this or any later time 
gave much thought to the political affilia- 
tions of any one considered, and the Presi- 
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dent accepted the recommendations of 
the council. 

The commission was constituted as 
follows: Chairman, Daniel Willard, Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, Transportation and Communication; 
Howard E. Coffin, Vice-President of 
the Hudson Motor Company, Munitions 
and Manufacturing Industrial Relations; 
Julius Rosenwald, President of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Supplies, such as 
clothing; Bernard M. Baruch, Banker, 
Raw Materials, Minerals, and Metals; 
Hollis Godfrey, President of the Drexel 
Institute, Engineering and Education; 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Labor, including 
the Conservation of the Health and the Wel- 
fare of Workers; and Franklin Martin, Sec- 
retary of the American College of Surgeons 
of Chicago, Medicine and Surgery. Each 
of these members was authorized to select 
staffs to take immediate charge of the 
various subdivisions of the work under his 
direction. 

The most important officer provided for 
was that of Director. He was to be the 
central administrative head and the co- 
ordinator of all the forces and activities 
of the organization. In December this 
position was filled by the appointment of 
Walter S. Gifford, of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, a man of 
exceptional organizing and administrative 
ability, keen intelligence, and great energy. 

Thus were securely laid the foundations 
of military preparedness. 

But a further important step remained 
to be taken. What had been planned 
and what had been decided upon involved 
largeexpenditures. It was recognized that 
if war came: further stupendous burdens 
would have to be borne and that a sound 
fiscal structure was essential to the na- 
tional security. The nation had never 
faced a great emergency financially pre- 
pared. It had always promptly sus- 
pended specie payments and labored under 
the disabilities imposed by an inadequate 
and unwise fiscal policy. This was true 
in the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the Civil War. 

A necessary vital step had been taken 
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by the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System to safeguard our banking 
structure, and an important fiscal advance 
had been made by the adoption of a direct 
income tax in the Tariff Act of 1913. This 
law imposed a normal tax of 1 per cent. 
on personal and corporation net incomes 
up to $20,000, and supertaxes of from 1 
per cent. to 6 per cent. on net incomes in 
six classifications, of amounts in excess of 
$20,000, $50,000, $75,000, $100,000, 
$250,000, and $500,000. 

The President, on September 4, 1914, 
appeared before Congress and urged it to 
make provision for additional revenues, 
through internal taxes instead of through 
tariff increases or loans. He suggested the 
need of raising $100,000,000 by such levies. 
Congress responded by passing the emer- 
gency measure which the President ap- 
proved on October 22nd. This act in- 
creased the taxes on beer, wines, ales, 
tobacco cosmetics, and chewing gum, 
imposed special taxes on bankers, brokers, 
theaters and other amusements, and pro- 
vided a schedule of stamp taxes. 


Gonsidering Taxation in the 
Preparedness Program 


Again, in 1915, the President returned 
to the subject of revenues in connection 
with his preparedness program. In his 
message to Congress, December 7, 1915, 
he pointed out that that program for the 
fiscal year 1916-17 would require addi- 
tional revenues of $93,800,000 and that, 
if the Emergency Revenue Act of 1914 
and the existing sugar duty were discon- 
tinued, the total estimated deficit on 
June 30, 1917, would be $235,000,000; or, 
if the Treasury was to have a safe working 
balance of $50,000,000 and the usual 
deficiency estimates were included of 
$12,000,000 for 1917, the total amount 
needed would be $297,000,000. 

“The obvious moral of the figures,’’ he 
insisted, “is that it is a plain counsel of 
prudence to continue all of the present 
taxes or their equivalents, and confine 
ourselves to the problem of providing 
$112,000,000 of new revenues rather than 
$297,000,000.” 
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“How shall we obtain the new rev- 
enue?” he asked. It had been suggested 
that certain bonds already authorized to 
reimburse the Treasury for expenditures 
on the Panama Canal be sold. This he 
rejected, saying: 


Borrowing money is a short-sighted policy. 
It seems to me a clear dictate of 
prudent statesmanship and frank finance that 
in what we are now, I hope, about to under- 
take we should pay as we go We 
should be following an almost universal ex- 
ample of modern governments if we were to 
draw the greater part or even the whole of the 
revenues we need from the income taxes. 
What is clear is that the industry of 
this generation should pay the bills of this 
generation. 


I was delighted to see the President per- 
sist in his course of having the nation safe- 
guard itself from financial chaos by reli- 
ance in full measure upon taxation. It 
was obvious that the belligerents on the 
continent of Europe were not taking a 
wise course in this matter and that they 
were heading for trouble. Great Britain 
alone had taken the necessary steps. 

Congress by resolution in December 
continued the Emergency Act of 1914 
and proceeded to devise further measures 
which were embodied in the Act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916. This law doubled the 
normal income rate, increased the supertax 
classes from 6 to 13, the rate rising from 1 
per cent. to 13 per cent. on amounts in 
excess of $20,000, $40,000, $60,000, 
$80,000, $100,000, $150,000, $200,000 
$250,000, $300,000, $500,000, $1,000,000. 
$1,500,000, and $2,000,000; levied an 
estate tax of 1 per cent. on amounts up to 
$50,000 and of from 2 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. on amounts in excess of $50,000 to 
those in excess of $5,000,000; placed a tax 
of 123 per cent. on the net profits of 
munition manufacturers, and fixed the 
normal income rate on corporations at 
2 per cent. and added 50 cts. on each 
$1,000 of fair valuation of capital stock. 

The effects of these various revenue 
measures may be indicated by the state- 
ment that, in spite of a decline in tariff 
receipts, mainly on account of the war, 
from $292,000,000 in the fiscal year 
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1913-14 to $226,000,000 in the year 
1916-17, the total ordinary revenues in- 
creased from $735,000,000 to $1,118,000,- 
ooo. In 1914, the corporation and in- 
dividual income tax yield of the Act of 
1913 was $61,000,000; the emergency 
tax of 1914 gave $52,000,000 in 1915 and 
the income taxes $80,000,000; in 1916, 
their total was $209,000,000; and in 1917, 
the Act of 1916 and the emergency meas- 
ure yielded $454,000,000; and, what is of 
even greater importance, a sound policy 
had been fixed and the machinery was in 
operation and was developing. 


What Justice Hughes Said 
About the Presidency 


As the time for the nomination conven- 
tions approached [1916], there was much 
speculation as to whom the Republicans 
would select as their candidate for the 
Presidency. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the Democrats would name Mr. Wil- 
son. It was, of course, understood that 
Mr. Roosevelt would like to be the candi- 
date either of the Progressive party or of 
the Republican, if he could not command 
the support of both. It was equally clear 
that the Old Guard, while it would 
manceuver to induce the Progressives not 
to place a candidate in the field, would 
have nothing to do with Roosevelt. 

Mr. Justice Hughes’s name was being 
frequently mentioned, but I personally 
felt that he would not be the candidate. 
In the first place, I doubted if he would 
take a course which might permit it to 
be said by anybody that members of the 
Supreme Court might have political as- 
pirations and that the Court was a step- 
ping stone to the Presidency. In thesecond 
place, I was influenced by what he had 
said to me several months before when I 
sat by him at a public dinner. In the 
course of our conversation, I spoke of his 
career as Governor of New York and 
particularly of his political addresses in 
his campaign for the governorship and 
during the Presidential campaign in 1912. 
I said: “I imagine you must find the bench 
very tame after what you have been 
through and that you really enjoyed much 
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more the activity and excitement of polit- 
ical life.’ He replied, as I recall, that I 
could not be much more mistaken about 
anything than I was about him and his 
inclinations; that he had never enjoyed 
his political activities, especially the 
speaking part; that he hated political 
speechmaking; that he was perfectly 
happy on the Supreme Court and that he 
knew of nothing which could induce him 
to abandon it and return to political life. 
Never having attended a national politi- 
cal convention, I decided to attend not 
only the Democratic convention in St. 
Louis but also the Progressive and Re- 
publican conventions in Chicago. In 
Chicago, I made the Chicago Club my 
headquarters in daytime and spent part of 
each day at the conventions. At the club 
I frequently saw members of the “Old 
Guard,” which, it was asserted, was really 
steering the Republican meeting. This 
convention was uninteresting. Its main 
problem seemed to be to keep the Pro- 
gressives from nominating a candidate 
and therefore to select some satisfactory 
person whom they would support. I 
listened to the keynote speech of Senator 
Harding. It was long, conventional, and 
dull; but he seemed to be very much 
pleased with it and with himself. He 
showed it by his manner and bearing. 
When the Republicans nominated Mr. 
Hughes I felt that they had put up their 
strongest candidate and that he would 
make an able and aggressive fight. He 
was not hampered by his party platform. 
It was little more than a string of 
platitudes. It knew “no allegiance ex- 
cept to the Constitution, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the flag of the United 
States.” It believed “ix American poli- 
cies at home and abroad.” This was very 
informing! It might have been interest- 
ing if it had professed allegiance to Ger- 
many or Ireland and expressed belief in 
Italian policies at home and Japanese 
policies abroad. Of course, it demanded 
just as much protection as was necessary 
and announced something which it could 
not possibly know—that the Underwood 
Tariff of 1913 would have ruined industry 
and labor. It cried for national pre- 
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meetings. 


large part of the time.” 





SOME THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL CONVENTIONS | 


“They are an offense to the ear and to reason. 
inartistic, not to say common and vulgar. 
the sort of ‘bunk’ that characterizes and mars most of our political 
The conventions are, in fact, the fountain sources of ‘bunk.’ 

The ‘fiery orator’ is still accorded an honor which is not his due. 
As a rule he is a person whose physical energy and lung power are all out of 
proportion to his mental power and the number and soundness of his ideas. 
Apparently the masses like a good deal of ‘bunk’ and enjoy being fooled a 


They are distinctly 
The speeches are full of 








paredness, which many of its members op- 
posed during the spring, and informed the 
world that the Administration had “de- 
stroyed our influence abroad and humili- 
ated us in our own eyes.”’ It also favored 
the extension of woman’s suffrage, but 
preferred to “let George do it.” 

The task of the Democrats in St. Louis 
was simple. They had only to name 


Wilson and Marshall and to adopt with 


minor modifications the platform out- 
lined by the President and carried to St. 
Louis by Newton Baker under his vest, so 
careful was he of it. The platform, as 
adopted, after setting out the record of the 
Administration, condemned groups of all 
kinds which had as their object to advance 
foreign interests, favored the bill to create 
a merchant marine, the enactment of a 
child labor law, a budget system, suffrage 
for women on the same terms as for men, 
and the granting of self-government to the 
Philippines and territorial government to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

I came away from these conventions 
with a feeling of depression. They are 
not edifying spectacles and they are an 
offense to the ear and to reason. They 
seem to indicate that the nation is still 
in the boyhood stage of its development. 
They are distinctly inartistic, not to say 
common and vulgar. The speeches de- 
livered before the audiences are full of 
the sort of “bunk” that characterizes 
and mars most of our political meetings. 
The conventions are in fact the fountain 
sources of “bunk.”” The demonstrations 


as a rule are forced, childish, and trivial, 
and the extravagant utterances do not 
arouse the partisan and they do repel the 
independent. 

In all our party activities we are too 
partisan, too prone to resort to sharp 
practices, and too much addicted to per- 
sonalities. The “fiery orator’ is still 
accorded an honor which is not his due. 
As a rule he is a person whose physical 
energy and lung power are all out of pro- 
portion to his mental power and to the 
number and soundness of his ideas. Ap- 
parently the masses like a good deal of 
“bunk” and enjoy being fooled a large part 
of the time. 

It would be a great relief if our conven- 
tions would adopt a more decent and 
seemly procedure, one more in keeping 
with their high purpose. It would be a 
greater relief if the public would force 
party leaders to show a higher regard for 
facts, to evidence a desire and demon- 
strate a capacity to get the pertinent facts, 
to interpret them reasonably, and to follow 
their conclusions regardless of conse- 
quences. This would of course retire 
many of our leaders to the shades of 
private life, but the public could survive 
their disappearance. 

As the campaign opened, I felt that the 
Administration faced the people with a 
record, both in foreign and in domestic 
matters, made in a time of exceptional 
difficulty and delicacy, which on the 
whole was highly creditable. The course 
of the government in respect to Japan, 
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Mexico, and Germany had seemed to 
satisfy most reasonable requirements and 
to meet the views of the great majority of 
the people and of fair-minded and intelli- 
gent leaders of thought. In the field of 
military and financial preparedness, the 
President had pressed matters about as 
far as it was possible to carry them with 
any hope of having a majority in Congress 
and the public back of him. Of course, 
he had not satisfied the extremists and 
could not hope to meet the demands of 
those who were making them merely for 
partisan purposes and party gain. He 
had “sought to maintain peace against 
very great and sometimes very unfair 
odds.” 

The last week in September, I received 
a letter from the Chairman of the Speak- 
ers’ Committee of the National Democrat- 
ic Executive Committee indicating that 
the committee expected me to give my en- 
tire time from the first of October to the 
close of the day before the election to the 
making of campaign speeches. It was 
finally arranged that I was to speak in 
Connecticut, New York at central and 
northwestern points, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Finding the Administration’s record of 
domestic affairs uncommonly difficult to 
attack, the opposition concentrated its 
energies upon the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. That subject matter being largely 
in charge of the President himself, the or- 
dinary politician naturally resorts to per- 
sonalities and finds such epithets as 
“weak,” “vacillating,” “fatuous,” “in- 
sincere,” “inconsistent,” and “un-Ameri- 
can” only too feeble to do justice to his 
real sentiments. 

Mr. Hughes, in his campaign, made the 
impression on me that he was lacking in 
imagination and high constructive ability, 
and that he was being badly advised. His 
performance was distinctly disappointing. 
Immediately after my return to Washing- 
ton from Indiana, where I spent the last 
week of the campaign, two days before the 
election, Tuesday, November 7th, I took 
pains to get in touch with a high officer of 
the National Democratic Committee to 
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give him my impressions. 
I said this to him: 

“The President will be reélected. The 
people know that he has done a good job 
and they will not turn him down; but the 
outcome will not be due to any excellence 
of the Democratic organization as a whole 
or to the efficiency of the Democrats as 
publicity experts. He will be reélected in 
spite of the imperfection of the organiza- 
tion locally and of the indifference of lead- 
ing Democrats, especially in Congress, in 
keeping the achievements of the party 
before the public. The Republicans have 
the support of the majority of the publicity 
organs and have much larger campaign 
funds than the Democrats,and the Demo- 
crats cannot hope to compete with them 
in general publicity; but they do not com- 
pete with them even in directions where 
funds are not required. They could very 
effectively use the Congressional Record, 
but they do not do so. Their opponents 
miss no opportunity to do so. They are 
on the job every minute and make very 
effective use of a free medium. 

“Furthermore, they do not rely so ex- 
clusively on intensive work during the 
few weeks preceding the election. In my 
judgment the Republicans will begin work 
the day after the election. They will 
incessantly spread misrepresentations as 
well as truth. They will organize every 
precinct in America and they will have 
the elections of 1918 and 1920 won long 
before the nominations are made. I ap- 
prehend that as usual the Democrats will 
wait till it is too late and then depend on a 
whirlwind drive. 

“Tt is also a question how long they can 
stand prosperity and continue to do team 
work and whether they can stand much 
longer the strain of trying to follow a leader 
who thinks as straight and objectively, 
who has so litttle patience with personal 
politics and aspirations, and who acts as 
courageously as Wilson does. I am not 
optimistic that they can or will, or that 
they will have the foresight and energy 
to organize or the money to perfect and 
support an organization.” 


In substance 


























The Rising Tide of Crime 


N THE first four articles of his series on ‘‘The Rising Tide 

I of Crime”? Mr. Lawrence Veiller told of the causes and 

effects of the vast increase of crime in this country, and in 

the final article, beginning on the next page, he enumerates his 

remedies for beating back this rising tide, which already is 
sapping the foundations of our society. 

His conclusions and final observations have great value not 
only because of his long experience as chairman of the Criminal 
Courts Committee of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York but also because he has recently intensified his long and 
continuous study of crime conditions, criminals, and law en- 
forcement by a special investigation in this country and in 
England. Mr. Veiller’s remedies briefly are: 


First. The organization of unofficial crime commissions in all cities for 
the purpose of studying crime, creating a public opinion for the suppres- 
sion of crime, and for assisting and watching the official agencies charged 
with law enforcement and the apprehension of criminals. 


Second. Simplification of our trial methods, so that criminals may be 
brought speedily to justice and reversals on technicalities may be less 
frequent. 


Third. Make it more difficult for the criminal to be released in bail, 
by employing some of the restrictions used in England, where the amount 
of crime is infinitesimal compared to the rising tide in this country. 


Fourth. ‘Let practice at the criminal bar be restored once more to 
respectability,’ and “divorce politics from the administration of criminal 
justice.” 


Fifth. “The criminal must be deprived of his tools.”’ 


Sixth. ‘Put an end to the present preposterous system of releasing 
hardened criminals on parole,” and “let a true probation system be es- 
tablished.” 


Seventh APPREHEND AND PUNISH THE CRIMINAL! 


Mr. Veiller’s series has called forth an immense volume of 
comment from authorities on crime and criminals in this coun- 
try and from newspapers and periodicals, and in the May issue 
of the WorLpD’s Work a résumé of these opinions will be pre- 
sented by the editors. 

















The Way to War on Crime 


Organize the Nation to Fight Against Lawlessness 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


E HAVE SEEN how England 

W overcame conditions in the ad- 

ministration of her criminal laws 
seventy-five years ago which closely 
paralleled conditions of to-day in the 
United States. It may well be asked 
what part of the English experience can 
be successfully applied to conditions in 
this country. Are the political institutions 
and the fabric of our people so essentially 
different that the methods by which these 
results have been achieved in England 
cannot be successfully applied here? We 
think not. On the contrary, we believe 
that the factors which operated in England 
apply closely to the situation in America; 
and that, if the same methods are applied 
in this country, the same results can be 
achieved on this side of the ocean as 
were achieved on the other. 

That conditions in the United States 
cannot be remedied is unthinkable. We 
are unwilling to believe that the genius 
of the American people is not able to cope 
with the present situation and to control 
crime. When the time comes when we 
must admit that, then we face the end of 
American institutions and of the country 
itself. 

The facts have been known for some 
time. Eminent committees of the Bar 
and the individual members of the legal 
profession have reported them in striking 
fashion. Sixteen years ago the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
sounded a clarion call to the people of the 
country. But the tide of crime has con- 
tinued to rise and is still rising. 

Nothing has happened since the com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association 
reported their findings except that the 
situation has become worse. It is not 
strange that this should be so. For there 
has been no organization, no group of 


individuals, to translate thought into 
action. Situations such as this do not 
change themselves. The causes which 
produced them have remained unchanged. 

The question that occurs to every 
intelligent observer is: What can be done 
about it? The nation needs to be awak- 
ened. It needs to be made to realize 
the dangers of the present situation—to 
realize where it leads; to learn the con- 
sequences to our institutions if these 
conditions are not checked in time; to 
learn that a program of action is available 
which is practicable and which, if carried 
out, will in time reduce crime to a normal 
basis. 

We believe that there is no greater 
service that can be rendered to the United 
States than the starting of a nation-wide 
movement that will effectively prevent 
crime; that will secure the enforcement 
of the criminal law; that will once more 
restore to the American people the 
administration of justice; that will put 
an end to the prevailing opinion that there 
is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, and that it is only the poor who 
suffer the consequences of their misdeeds. 
Some of the great foundations have here 
an unprecedented opportunity for public 
service. 

We propose that the forces of law and 
order of the country shall be mobilized 
in a nation-wide war against crime. And 
the first step in that campaign is the 


elaboration of a program of action which 


will deal adequately with the needs of the 
situation. 

A program that will effectively cope with 
crime in the United States will lead into 
the fields of legislation, law enforcement 
education, and research. 

If crime is an organized business, there 
must be organization to put down crime. 
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What We Are Trying to D 
For every ten murders committed in London, England, thete are 160. committed In New York City. 
Seven out of every ten person tried for murder in London are hanged; ONE out of every 160 in New 
York City. is executed. Appalling as this situation is in the Metropolis of America, it is wore in 
Memphis, St. Louis and Jacksonville, and Chicago beads all Anierican cities with « record of ONE MURDER 
A DAY. 

William B. Joyce, Chairman of the National Surety Company of New York City, says that $2,000,000,000 
fe lost every year through fraud in the United States and this figure does not include the Joss occasioned 
by theft and hold-ups. 


_Mark ©. Prentiss predicts 12,000 murders and @ propérty. loss of $10,000,000,000 NEXT YEAR. if the 
present rate of crime continues. 








The Spread of Crime Is 
the Greatest Menace in the 
United States Toddy! 


Hand-in-hand with the increase of crime in the 
United States is an alarming and general falling away 
of CHURCH ACTIVITY, a breaking down of the old 
traditions of the AMERICAN FAMILY HOME LIFE 
end an amazing INDIFFERENCE by parents toward 
their children and an increase of DISRESPECT for 
parental authority which bode no good for future 
American Manhood and Womanhood. 


FAMILY PRAYER is a thing of the PAST. 


Girls no longer CONFIDE IN MOTHER as they 
used to do, 


The harmless and enjoyable “parties” formerly 
held in the home, from which many beautiful romances 
and happy married lives resulted, have been succeeded 
by JAZZ PARTIES in HIRED HALLS or at gaudy 
“palaces.” 




















Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary of Great Britain, emphasizes in a recent report that 
crime in England during the past fifty years has STEADILY DECREASED, 
BUT CRIME IS DAILY INCREASING IN THE UNITED STATES 

























The Church ts the great leader of thought in the world. Out of 1,700,000,000 
people in the world, there are 1,465,100,000 persons affiliated with the various 
forms of religion. 


eae ewenee 


How Many of These Church Members GO TO CHURCH? 
ttt Witt wid thle vast army of the Church do to check the wang of crime onli the breaking down of the moral Gbre of the 


The Romah Catholic Church maintains its hold on church attendance. 

The Protestant Churches of the country show a remarkable increase of membership. 

The Jewish Synagogue is doing effective work with its young people. 

But has any one of these great organizations done the necessary constructive thing toward REDUCING CRIME end MORAL 


With this in mind The Brooklyn Daily Eagle will continue next week this series of connected advertisements, paid for by our 
public spirited citizens, showing causes, extent and effect of crime on the United States and on the individual citizen. From time 
to time there will come ive suggestions from outstanding city, State and National figures. 

Next week we shall tell of the EXTENT OF CRIME 










A NEW PHASE OF THE GENERAL WARFARE AGAINST CRIME 


In efforts to stir the public to organize to fight crime and criminals many newspapers have conducted 
campaigns. One of the unusual campaigns was organized by The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which for a week 

ublished advertisements, paid for by citizens’ organizations, “to help put crime out of business.” This 
'lustration is one of the full pages printed during that campaign and, in view of Mr. Veiller’s statements 
in this article, it is interesting to note the boxed statement directly under the cartoon: “Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary of Great Britain, emphasizes in a recent report that crime in England 
during the past fifty years has steadily decreased. But crime is daily increasing in the United States.” 
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There must be in all our cities an or- 
ganization on the “crime job” every day 
in the year, whose sole business it is to 
study crime and to see that the laws 
against crime are adequate and are 
properly enforced by the courts and by the 
public officials. 

A program to deal with crime ade- 
quately should therefore seek to secure 
the enforcement of the criminal law by 
organizing in each city of any size a 
local law enforcement body, or crime com- 
mission, supported by private funds and 
dissociated from governmental activities, 
which will study and present to the com- 
munity the facts about crime in that 
community; study the adequacy of the 
existing machinery—legal, judicial, and 
administrative—to cope with crime; organize 
public sentiment to make that machinery 
in all respects adequate to secure prompt 
and sure enforcement of the criminal law; 
carry out a legislative program such as is 
here suggested, with local modifications 
as may be desirable; when such legislation 
has been secured, aid in its enforcement 
in a constructive way; strengthen and up- 
hold the hands of honest and capable officials 
in enforcing the laws against crime; and 
watch closely the administration of the 
criminal courts, the public prosecutor’s office, 
and the police, so that evils as they arise 
may be promptly checked. 

The most essential step to be taken 
is the improving of the machinery of 
justice, so that justice shall be swift and 
sure. To bring about that result we 
must overcome certain evils which have 
been very fully discussed in previous 
articles. 

The interminable delays which are now 
made possible by our laws through which 
the criminal so often escapes justice, 
must be done away with. The chief and 
simplest method of doing away with them 
is to remove the incentive by keeping the 
criminal with a known record in jail until 
his case is tried. The Constitution of the 
United States and those of all our states 
provide for swift and speedy trials for all 
offenders. It is the last thing the criminal 
wants, but it is the first step to take in 
improving the judicial machinery. While 
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much can be accomplished by refusing 
bail to known criminals and by keeping 
them in jail until their cases are tried, 
it will undoubtedly be necessary also 
to enact laws which will prevent the 
constant continuances of criminal cases 
and require their speedy trial. Practically 
all of these evils could be done away with 
without recourse to legislation if our 
courts changed their attitude toward 
requests for delay. 

The avenue of escape from his misdeeds, 
which the criminal now finds so wide open 
by taking advantage of the technicalities 
of the law, must be closed. Legislation 
must be secured looking toward a simpli- 
fied practice that will make it plain to all 
of the courts throughout the country that 
it is the will of the people that this setting 
aside of convictions because of technical 
defects in the trial shall come to an end, 
and that justice shall be done. The 
adoption of one simple statute along the 
lines of the English procedure, that has 
already been described, will in itself go far 
toward remedying this evil. 

The means by which criminals now drag 
out their cases for months and often for 
years through constant appeals to higher 
courts, thus often defeating the ends of 
justice, must come to an end. The right 
of appeal no one wishes to deny, even to 
the professional criminal, but one appeal, 
and one only, is entirely sufficient. If 
justice can be done in England under such 
a system, it can similarly be done in the 
United States. If the criminal once 
realizes that he cannot through petti- 
fogging methods drag out his case in- 
terminably and have it set aside by con- 
stant appeals from one court to another 
and then sent back for a new trial, re- 
sulting as a rule either in a reversal of his 
earlier conviction, or in a greatly modified 
sentence, he will then understand that he 
must pay the penalty for his misdeeds. 
There must be an end to these frequent 
appeals and to all re-trials. Let us adopt 
the English system, which has proved so 
successful. 

We need to put an end to the practice 
of the higher courts reversing the lower 
courts upon technical grounds. Let it 
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come toanend. And let the only ground 
for a reversal be, as it is in England, the 
fact that the defendant’s interests have 
been prejudiced by some omission in the 
lower court or by admission of evidence or 
statements that should not have been 
made and that may have prejudiced his 
cause; but let such reversals be only upon 
the ground that a substantial miscarriage 
of justice has occurred and upon no other. 

The present amazing system by which 
professional criminals are promptly set 
at liberty on bail and left free to ply their 
nefarious trade, often committing new 
crimes while still awaiting trial on earlier 
ones, must come to anend. Probably no 
one thing will so reduce crime as the 
simple expedient of keeping the known 
criminal in jail until he is tried. To do 
this means no more than the adoption 
of the English system. In a word, 
make it a crime to indemnify bail. If 
the old offender cannot pay some one to 
bail him out, he will not be bailed out. 
The state should stop granting charters 
to groups of men to defeat justice. In 


effect, that is what happens when a surety 
company bails out a criminal, no matter 
what his offense or no matter what his 
record, provided he is willing to pay their 


fee. This certainly must cease. Along 
-with it let there be a strict enforcement of 
the laws with regard to bail. Let a man 
be bailed only when some responsible citi- 
zen is willing to be personally responsible 
for his appearance, and when he fails to 
appear let bail be promptly forfeited 
and the property seized. Let sureties 
be carefully examined before they are 
accepted, and let the evils which have 
been disclosed in these articles, of “phony 
bail,” of excessive valuations, of worthless 
property being given as bail, come to an 
end. 

The present long-drawn-out, tedious, 
and foolish method by which juries are 
selected in our criminal trials should 
stop. There is no reason for it except 
the desire on the part of the criminal 
to select a jury of his own choosing, who 
will be either friendly to him or so lacking 
in intelligence that a fair verdict cannot 
be rendered. The new method of selecting 
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juries, by which they are secured in a few 
moments, beginning to be put into practice 
in the Federal courts, must be extended to 
all of our state courts. The decision as 
to who shall serve on a jury must be taken 
away from the criminal’s counsel and 
vested in the hands of the judge, where it 
properly belongs. 

At the present time the contending 
attorneys, and chiefly the defendant’s 
attorney, control our trials; the judge 
in most cases sits powerless to direct the 
trial into its proper channels, to offset 
perjury and misleading testimony. Under 
such conditions one might almost dispense 
entirely with the judicial function. It is 
time that this preposterous system should 
be ended. The beginning which has been 
made in the Federal courts should be 
extended to all of our state courts. The 
judge should once more occupy the 
position that he occupied formerly and 
should be the judge—in control of the 
trial and empowered to check all attempts 
to hoodwink, to mislead, to thwart the 
ends of justice—as he does in England. 

The time has come when murderers 
should cease to go scot-free on the defense 
of insanity or mental defect, ingeniously 
presented by counsel and supported by a 
host of retained so-called technical “ex- 
perts.” An insane murderer is even more 
dangerous to society than a sane one. 
If the protection of society requires 
the death penalty for murder, it would 
seem that it should apply equally to one 
who commits murder even though insane, 
for he is just as dangerous to society in 
the future and should equally be de- 
stroyed. Means should be found, too, 
of preventing the abuses which now exist 
with regard to the testimony of experts. 
The state itself should exercise control. 
Through the state’s experts questions 
of fact as to the sanity, or insanity, or 
mental defect, of a defendant—where this 
is a material question—should be de- 
termined by the state and not by “ex- 
perts” retained by the defense. 

If there were no lawyers willing to aid 
criminals through questionable methods 
and avail themselves of the tricks and 
devices which the law permits, in order 
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“THEY HAVE BESPATTERED THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL 
WITH THE MUCK OF CRIME” 


A cartoon printed in the Brooklyn crime campaign, and to 
reproduced here by courtesy of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


to free their clients from the consequences 
of their wrongful acts, it would be im- 
possible for the average criminal, once 


apprehended, to escape punishment. 
There must be radical change in the Crim- 
inal Bar. The legal profession owes it 
to itself to set its house in order. It will 
not do for the Bar to rest quiescent, as it 
does to-day in all our cities, under known 
abuses of a flagrant character until some 
specific instance is presented to it so 
scandalous that it requires action. 

Why should not the Bar take the 
initiative and be vigilant in seeing that 
no member of the Bar is allowed to practice 
who resorts to questionable methods? 
And why should not the Bar Association 
of every important city in the country 
permanently organize with committees of 
its own members—and with a paid staff 
where that is necessary—to obtain knowl- 
edge of the methods employed by the 
members of the Bar practicing in the crim- 


inal courts, so that it 
may quickly act upon 
any abuse that is dis- 
closed? We prophesy 
that when such pro- 
cedure is once carried 
out, the abuses in the 
Criminal Bar which 
now are so flagrant will 
soon come to an-end. 

Let practice at the 
Criminal Bar be 
restored once more 
to respectability. Let 
the criminal law be 
taught in our law 
schools. Let every 
member of the Bar 
serve his turn in prac- 
tice at the Criminal 
Bar. There is great 
need of the services 
of the very ablest men 
in the legal profes- 
sion in defending men 
in all our cities who 
are without means 
retain adequate 
legal defense and who 
need it—and who 
ought to have it. The knowledge which 
the leaders of the Bar will thus obtain will 
prove invaluable to them and will prove a 
check upon evil practices in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Another of the reasons for failure in 
the administration of criminal justice in the 
United States is to be found in the lack 
of efficiency and integrity in the office of 
the public prosecutor, in the fact that the 
office is generally a political one, that 
the public prosecutor’s staff is often incom- 
petent, that it has no keen sense of public 
responsibility. Too often the district 
attorney with his eye upon reélection is 
playing to the gallery, seeking public 
acclaim in some sensational case, which he 
often tries in the newspapers, and too often 
neglects the mass of cases which clamor 
for attention, but which the public are not 
interested in. The whole system of the 
public prosecutor’s office needs radical 
revision. 
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Whether the people of the United States 
can ever be brought to adopt the English 
system, in which there is no district 
attorney, but the great mass of cases are 
tried in turn by members of the Bar, called 
upon for that purpose in specific cases by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, we 
hesitate tosay. In England such a system 
works and works admirably. It has the 
great advantage of preventing the mem- 
bers of the Criminal Bar from viewing 
their work solely from the point of view of 
the criminal. It gives them a balanced 
judgment and attitude, for they are prose- 
cuting criminals quite as much as they are 
defending them. ‘There is, consequently, 
no class of lawyers who are day in and day 
out defending criminals and doing nothing 
else, as in this country. Whether the 
people of the United States can be led 
to see the advantage of such a scheme, 
whether it could be made to harmonize 
with our political institutions is a question. 
I, for one, would like to see it tried. On 
the whole, I believe that the dangers that 
might be inherent in it would not out- 
weigh the benefits to be derived from it. 
In any event, there must be radical re- 
organization of the public prosecutor’s 
office and its methods of work, if we are 
to have successful administration of the 
criminal law. 

And, finally, we must divorce politics 
from the administration of criminal justice. 
We must make all our criminal courts 
courts of justice once more, where justice 
is really done, where there is no longer 
the buying and selling of indulgences, 
where no political favors are done, where 
not only the Bench but the whole staff 
are appointed to office, and hold that 
office, solely for reasons of efficiency, 
and who are thus able to administer 
justice with an eye to the one purpose of 
doing justice. Politics must equally be 
abolished from the police departments 
and from the public prosecutor’s offices. 

If the criminal is to be adequately 
dealt with under our laws we must 
differentiate between the professional 
criminal and the casual one, between crime 
that is practiced as a business and crimes 
of emotion or passion. The professional 
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criminal must find the career of crime no 
longer profitable, and he must also find 
it so dangerous that he will hesitate to 
embark upon it. It must be made so 
difficult for him to operate that he will 
cease to operate. This is quite possible, 
and the two methods by which this result 
can be achieved are quite simple. They 
may be stated as follows: 

The criminal must be deprived of his tools; 
and the chief tools are the pistol and the 
automobile. Until we deprive the crim- 
inal of his pistol, we cannot expect to 
reduce crime materially in this country, 
and murder will flourish as it does to-day. 
But, with the manufacture of pistols at an 
end, with all existing pistols confiscated, 
with no more pistols available in this 
country, crime will be so reduced as to 
enable America to hold up her head and 
take her place among other civilized 
countries. The method by which the 
criminal is to be deprived of his pistol pre- 
sents some difficulties, but no insuperable 
ones. If every state in the Union should 
pass a law prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, and possession of pistols, revolvers, 
and their cartridges, and then proceed 
to enforce that law, there would soon be 
no pistols in this country. Failing such 
action, it may be necessary to seek Federal 
relief; but the powers of the Federal 
Government are limited, and it may not be 
so well able to cope with this evil as are the 
individual states. We might make a 
beginning by disarming the civil popu- 
lation in those states where the possession 
of a pistol is to-day forbidden by law. 

And then we should make it difficult 
for criminals to steal a motor car. This 
is not so easily done; but there are many 
ways by which the present facility with 
which motor cars are annexed for purposes 
of criminal operations could be greatly 
reduced. 

Another important step in controlling 
crime is the establishment of adequate 
central bureaus of criminal records in every 
important city and every state, and at 
Washington as a clearing house for the 
whole United States. How can we differ- 
entiate in our treatment of the professional 
criminal and the casual one when we don’t 
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know whether a particular offender is an 
old offender or not, because our system of 
records in most cities is so inadequate? 
Let such central bureaus of criminal 
records be established and in the most 
modern way. Let fingerprints be taken 
upon arrest of all persons charged with 
serious crimes, and if they are found not 
guilty let such finger prints be promptly 
destroyed. No man’s reputation is in- 
jured under those circumstances, nor are 
his rights invaded. 

Let us return to the practice of punishing 
the criminal, from which we have de- 
parted. Before, however, we can make 
much progress in this direction it will be 
necessary that the public shall change its 
attitude toward crime and criminals. Let 
the press cease arousing a morbid interest 
in crime, and stop glorifying the criminal 
through sensational articles; and let the 
public become united in a demand for the 
punishment of the criminal and show 
more sympathy for the criminal’s victims 
than for the criminal. The public must be 


made to realize that the protection of the 


community is of more importance than 
the suffering of one individual, who has 
brought his sufferings upon himself. 

In order that crime may be punished 
and prevented the criminal must be 
apprehended. This means that our police 
departments must be made efficient; that 
they must be composed of men especially 
selected and trained for this purpose; 
that politics of all kinds must be elimi- 
nated; and that the police force of our 
cities shall become like the police force 
in England—a body of men upon whom 
rests the security of the community, men 
of high moral character and ability, who 
regard their career as an honorable one, 
and who are jealous of the honor of their 
profession, and who consider their service 
on that force a contribution that they are 
making to the community and not merely 
a means of earning a livelihood. Let 
adequate and efficient police forces be 
established through our rural districts in 
order to cope with rural crime. 

And let a true probation system be 
established throughout the country. Let 
there be an end of the present inadequate 
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method by which probation is often 
practiced in name only. Let there be 
complete, thorough, and adequate in- 
vestigation of every offender before he 
is sentenced, so that the court may know 
all about him and determine what is the 
best disposition to make of him, not only 
for the protection of society but for the 
offender’s welfare as well. Let the system 
of probation and the number of probation 
officers be adequate, so that every man 
on probation can be closely supervised and 
the present shadow of probation become 
an entity; so that the offender may no 
longer feel that probation is a joke, but 
realize that it means real control; and, 
finally, let probation be denied by law 
in all our states to the hardened criminal 
and to the men guilty of the more serious 
offenses. 

And, above all things, let us put an end 
to the present preposterous system of re- 
leasing hardened criminals on parole after 
they have served a short part of their 
sentence. Let the criminal world realize, 
when the law says that men shall be 
confined in jail for a period of twenty 
years or for life—or whatever it may be— 
if they commit a certain crime, that the 
law means what it says, and that if 
convicted of that crime they will surely 
remain in prison every day of that time. 
The time has passed when the convenience 
and ease of the employees of our prisons 
can be allowed to take precedence over the 
welfare of society. The parole system 
should absolutely come to anend. There 
can be no effective administration of the 
criminal law so long as it exists. Let 
confinement in prison be once more a pun- 
ishment, so that men who live by crime 
may actually fear it. 

In order that justice may be admin- 
istered once more and that crime may 
be diminished, there must be brought 
about a changed attitude of the entire 
nation toward crime and criminals. This 
means that there must be a nation-wide 
movement in that direction. Such a 
movement will carry on a campaign for 
a changed attitude toward crime by the 
public, by the Bench, by the Bar, and 
by the press. 
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The means of that education of the 
nation might be, by organizing local law 
enforcement bodies, or crime commissions, 
in every city of any size; by publication 
in the press, and through every similar 
channel, of articles on the situation; 
by constantly, upon all suitable occasions, 
bringing home to the public the true facts 
about crime; by addresses and documen- 
tation through Bar Associations, in law 
schools, in legislative halls—wherever 
information on crime may be needed; 
by enlisting in the campaign all organi- 
zations throughout the country that have 
a direct or indirect interest in reducing 
or preventing crime—judges, lawyers, 
women’s organizations, insurance com- 
panies, bankers, railroads, chambers of 
commerce, the Church, etc. 

The methods to be employed will 
naturally follow the lines of similar 
national educational movements, the tech- 
nique of which is now so well developed 
and so well known as to need no restate- 
ment here. 

If crime is to be successfully combated 
there must also be research as to the 
facts about crime, the effects of crime, 
and the causes of crime. Here there is 
opportunity of enlisting the interest of 
those persons who now see in physical 
defects of individual criminals the chief 
reason for crime—who find in childhood 
complexes, in glandular defects, in bad 
early environment and lack of early 
education, an explanation often for the 
reasons which have brought an individual 
offender to his present predicament 
and whom they look upon as patients sick 
with mental disease, to be placed in 
institutions for study and treatment. 

Whatever view one may take of this 
aspect of the subject, there is undoubtedly 
much to be done in finding out the facts 
about crime, the effects of crime, the 
causes of crime. The field is unlimited; 
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activity in such research, however, should 
not be deemed a substitute for those 
vitally necessary measures of reform 
which must be undertaken if justice 
is to be restored and crime is to be re- 
duced. 

If, to some, such a program seems a 
counsel of perfection, they should reflect 
that, were everything in it an accomplished 
fact, we should only have brought about 
in America conditions which in England 
are the customary routine of ordinary daily 
existence and have been so for many 
years. 

That such a program, effectively sup- 
ported and resolutely carried out, will 
accomplish the ends sought, we have no 
doubt. It is offered with a full realization 
that it is not complete; that there are 
undoubtedly other tasks to be undertaken; 
that, as such a movement grows and is 
tested in the light of experience, new 
phases of activity will develop; that it will 
naturally be modified in the light of 
experience. 

It is offered with a full realization also 
of the magnitude of the task and the 
difficulties to be encountered. Nor is there 
any thought that these evils which have 
been slow in growing into being can be 
remedied over night. It will take time 
to bring about the results desired. 

But, we submit, no matter what the 
difficulties; no matter what the cost; 
no matter what the demands such a 
program makes upon the services of 
public-spirited men; no matter how long 
the time that will elapse before it will 
be accomplished—we submit that the 
situation is one which calls for action. 
Unless something is done, and done soon, 
to check the rising tide of crime in this 
country, the very foundations of the 
country itself will be threatened. We 
must control crime or crime will con- 
trol us. 
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cA Battle for the Rio Grande Vegetable Traffic 
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| wy since Moses sent Joshua to 


spy out the land of Canaan, and 

Joshua’s company returned bear- 
ing “one cluster of grapes between two 
upon a staff,” the soul of man has yearned 
after the fruits of that land which “floweth 
with milk and honey.” It will be remem- 
bered that Joshua brought back also “of 
the pomegranates and of the figs.” Else- 
where in these ancient writings, it is said 
that the great king Nebuchadnezzar “did 
eat grass as oxen,” the first recorded use 
of spinach, though the wicked king, for his 
misdeeds, was doomed to eat it raw. 

These dietary yearnings of man have 
more than once provoked wars of conquest, 
and they are provoking one now, though 
this one is a bloodless campaign. The 
combatants are the railroads of the 
Southwest. The chief objective is the 
Rio Grande Valley, a remote corner of 
Texas about the size of New Jersey, where 
of recent years the mesquite jungle has 
rapidly given way to rich irrigated fields 
that produce all the delights of the palate 
when Chicago and St. Louis are buried in 
snow. ‘These cities in winter are voracious 
markets for the vegetables and fruits of 
Texas, which they are willing to buy at 
high prices. 

The railroads want the business of carry- 
ing this perishable traffic because it is so 
valuable that it can afford to pay high 
rates for quick service. Thirty years 
ago, E. T. Earl, of Los Angeles, entered 
on a pioneer large-scale use of refrigerator 
cars to get California fruits to the Chicago 
markets in good condition. His success 
was quickly emulated, not only in the 
West but also on the Atlantic seaboard, so 
that to-day much of the prosperity of 
Florida and Georgia and the Carolinas 
rests upon the winter appetite of New 
York and the ability of the refrigerator 


car to bring their products unspoiled to 
the Northern market. 

Texas is the newest of the popular truck- 
gardens catering to the North, and its 
market is the whole thriving and populous 
valley of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
Although it seems to the traveler in 
Florida that the entire population of those 
regions has moved in a body to the Ever- 
glade State, carrying their appetites to 
the source of supply of fresh foods in 
winter, the fact is that more numerous 
millions actually have remained in the 
valley cities and are eager to pay the price 
of having the foods brought to the appe- 
tites. This is the opportunity of Texas. 
Especially is it the opportunity of the 
railroads that enter that imperial state. 
They are engaged in a lively struggle to 
share in this great and growing traffic. 

The newspapers carried columns a few 
weeks ago featuring the announcement 
by L. F. Loree that the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, of which he is chair- 
man, had bought control of the “Cotton 
Belt,” or St. Louis Southwestern. This 
news followed upon the earlier acquisition 
of the “‘Katy,” as the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines are called, by the Kansas 
City Southern; and was accompanied by 
Mr. Loree’s bold assertion that he was in 
process of putting together “the premier 
railroad of the country.” That is a vision 
that may or may not be brought to pass 
in these days of strictly regulated rail- 
roading and of official interference with the 
freedom of adventurous railroad men to 
group lines of steel according to their own 
ideas. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Loree’s acquisi- 
tions are, in part at least, aimed toward 
access to that next coming truck garden 
of the nation, the Rio Grande Valley. 
There are incidental garden spots of Texas 
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brought at once into 
his hands, such as the 
town of Tyler, on the 
Cotton Belt, which is 
a center for the grow- 
ing of tomatoes, 
peaches, and straw- 
berfries—rich concen- 
trated cargoes for the 
yellow refrigerator cars 
that mean so much to 
the railroads in these 
days. Their revenues 
will help fill the coffer 
that will be needed for 
the final struggle to 
reach and control the 
real bonanza region 
to the southwest. The 
Katy, on the other 
hand, reaches nearer 
to the goal, stretching 
as far south as San An- 
tonio, and it stretches 
another arm eastward 
to Galveston, premier 
Texan seaport and one 
of the great shipping 
centers of the world. 
Before getting fully 
into the story of the 
campaign of the other 
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prize, it may be well 
to recall a bit of the 
history of the Kansas 
City Southern, one 
of the oddest romances of business in 
modern times. In the quiet retirement 
of a modest apartment on West End 
Avenue, in New York City, lives a tall, 
distinguished-looking old gentleman who 
spends his time writing books on the sal- 
vation of the human soul. He believes 
he has found the special form of religious 
philosophy that will ease the aching heart 
of man and still his fretful conflict with 
the world. This man is Arthur E. Stil- 
well, builder of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, who twenty-five years ago was 
looked upon by devoted thousands of 
followers as a railway genius of the caliber 
of E. H. Harriman and James J. Hill. 


A NEW BATTLEFIELD IN THE RAILROAD WAR 


The map shows completed, incomplete, and proposed new lines, 
some of which doubtless will never be built. 


This strange figure sprang overnight 
from the obscurity of an insurance com- 
pany’s office in Hartford to the head- 


lines of the nation’s newspapers. He had 
dreamed a great dream, and it looked fora 
brief season as if he might be the man to 
execute it. His dream was of a Pan- 
American railroad, that should run down 
the backbone of the two continents, 
traversing the United States and Mexico 
from north to south, threading the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and proceeding on its 
imperial way to the Amazon and the rich 
prairies of the Argentine. Not only 
should wealth be poured into the pockets 
of its owners, but a new bond of comity 
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STILWELL’S DREAM FULFILLED 


The map shows the route of the Kansas 
City Southern, which he built through new 


railroad territory. 


should be welded between the northern 
and southern republics of the Western 
Hemisphere by means of the interchange 
of their citizens that would follow along 
the route of a vastly expanded and quick- 
ened interchange of commercial products. 

Stilwell was probably about two cen- 
turies ahead of his time, but so was the 
prophet Isaiah; and Stilwell had a good 
deal of Isaiah’s “wild, seraphic fire” of 
prophetic vision and moving eloquence. 
The world is full of emotional people who 
have money in their pockets, and they 
are by no means all wearers of farmers’ 
jeans, however much we may think to the 
contrary. Some of them work in Wall 
Street. Stilwell got part of his support 
from the farmers, but he got a lot, too, 
from New York. The startling result 
was that Mr. Stilwell turned up, at the 
age of thirty-two, as the builder and presi- 
dent of a railroad from Kansas City 
straight south to the Gulf of Mexico, ar- 
riving, at its southern terminus, at a new 
port fifty miles east of Galveston, made to 


order and named Port Arthur, after the 
first name of its founder. 

The Kansas City Southern is an extra- 
ordinary example of those freak railroads 
that have been built merely upon an en- 
thusiastic desire to go by rail from here to 
there. The West had a lot of them, and 
Jim Hill made some of them the nucleus 
of a truly great system. The Kansas 
City Southern was another; and a more 
practical, if less poetical, successor may 
yet do wonders with it. No railroad that 
is 788 miles long is to be sneezed at, even 
if on the map it does look like a grape-vine 
without leaves or tendrils. Mr. Loree’s 
addition of the Katy and the Cotton Belt 
gives it a luxuriant foliage reaching east 
and west into the sustaining sunshine of 
cotton fields, timber lands, and market 
gardens of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. 

The Kansas City Southern itself had 
sturdy roots. Port Arthur is a good 
port, and an amazing quantity of wheat 
from the Northwest travels to it from 
Kansas City for export. The first bo- 
nanza oilfield of Texas, at Beaumont, is on 
this line, and created another rich source 
of traffic. The Kansas City Southern has 
not done so badly, though Mr. Stilwell 
went into the financial discard in the panic 
of 1907, and his road passed into less 
prophetic but stronger hands. 

While he still held it, Mr. Stilwell used 
to travel it in the most unusual private 
car of any railroad president in the coun- 
try. On week-days, from its rear plat- 
form he would exhort the farmers gathered 
at the little stations to meet him, to make 
sure of the glorious financial future of their 
country and their railroad. On Sundays 
he would bring out on the platform the 
fittings of a religious chapel and with even 
more fervid eloquence would exhort the 
farmers to make sure of the more glorious 
spiritual future of their souls, in a land 
not reached by the rails of even the most 
far-visioned earthly builder. 

Stilwell is gone from the picture, intent 
now wholly upon the fair Land of Beulah; 
and Loree sits in his stead at the railroad 
council table, dreaming of the fair land 
of the Rio Grande, where refrigerator cars 
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can get their fill of spinach and asparagus 
and other garden delicacies for the winter 
pleasure of the North. There is nothing 
ethereal about Loree, a big, burly, bearded 
engineer, graduate of Rutgers College and 
the engineering corps of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, former vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania’s lines west of Pittsburgh, 
one-time president (and a good one) of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson since 1907, chairman 
of the board of the Kansas City Southern 
since 1909, a director of the Erie, the 
Seaboard, the National Railways of 
Mexico, the Cape Cod Canal, the Wells 
Fargo Express Company, the Mechanics 
and Metals Bank, and other corporations 
—a solid, substantial, competent, much- 
trusted, and much-liked man of this world, 
with his feet very firmly planted on the 
earth and dreaming few dreams that have 
not a very practical basis of possibility 
beneath them. When Loree says he is 
putting together “the premier railroad 
of the country” he may be talking the 
familiar language of business exaggera- 
tion, but he is not “talking moonshine.” 

And Loree has his eyes on the Rio 
Grande Valley. And, as “beyond the 
Alps lies Italy,” so beyond the Rio 
Grande lies Mexico. The Rio Grande 
Valley offers a prospect of immediate 
railroad profits, based on the changing 
dietetic demands of the American people. 
But Mexico is still what Cortez found it, 
a land of unexampled riches, a land 
which, when its time for full development 
comes, as come it must, will produce rail- 
road revenues for the company that best 
can serve it. 

This same vision of an immediate Rio 
Grande Valley and a prospective Mexico 
has also fired the imaginations of the men 
who control the Southern Pacific, and the 
men who control the Missouri Pacific. 
The battle for it is a battle of these three 
groups of railroad men. 

The Rio Grande Valley, which is the 
present objective, is that part of Texas 
directly north of the river, from Laredo 
to Brownsville. It looks small on the 
map, because it is small by comparison 
with the whole of Texas, but when com- 
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pared with some of the northeastern states 
of the Union its true size and significance 
are realized. It is a large, rich, semi- 
tropical country, readily yielding to the 
work of the pioneer and capable of produc- 
ing enormous crops of vegetables, as 
several hundred thousand acres already 
in cultivation have proved. And to the 
east of it lies a seacoast that easily rivals 
Florida in picturesqueness and climate, 
with numerous excellent though little- 
known harbors, such as Point Isabel, 
Corpus Christi, Rockport, and Port La- 
vaca. 

The first man to try to exploit this 
region was Benjamin F. Yoakum. Al- 
ready he, too, has passed into memory as 
a railroad organizer, retiring some years 
ago to the relative inactivity of a single 
chairmanship; but in the period around 
1905 he was the genius of the Frisco Sys- 
tem, and the builder of another hopeful 
pioneering road, the St. Louis, Brownsville 


_& Mexico, running from New Orleans, 


through Houston, to Brownsville, skirting 
the Gulf and with branch lines to numer- 
ous small ports. Yoakum, too, went into 
the discard as a railroad magnate. For 
nearly two decades after, following the 
panic of 1907, railroad building has been 
pretty much at a standstill, and really 
active railroad development likewise, un- 
til the spurt of last year in the South- 
west. 

Last year, however, all the railroads 
near the Rio Grande Valley began an 
active fight to get in. The Southern 
Pacific tried to get permission to build an 
extension of their present branch line 
ending at Eagle Pass, on down the Rio 
Grande to Laredo, a move that would put 
them into the upper end of the valley. 
This application was denied. Neverthe- 
less, last May the Southern Pacific an- 
nounced that it would build into the val- 
ley, without specifying from what point it 
would next make the move. There are 
reasons to believe, however, that the move 
will be made from the southern terminus of 
a subsidiary line, the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, a town called Falfurrias, 
about eighty miles due east of Laredo and 
at the northern gateway of the valley. 
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This move would bring them to the river 
at a point where they could connect with 
the National Railways of Mexico, en 
route to Tampico and Mexico City. 

Doubtless what the Southern Pacific 
hopes to do is both things. The extension 
from Eagle Pass to Laredo would be fol- 
lowed by the purchase of the Texas- 
Mexican from Laredo to Corpus Christi, 
giving them a line straight across the 
valley east and west. The extension from 
Falfurrias would give them a line straight 
across the valley north and south. Each 
would give an independent connection 
with the National Railways of Mexico. 
Though one of these plans has been killed 
for the present, it need not be supposed 
that it has been abandoned, and the 
Southern Pacific may yet give its more 
favored rival, the Missouri Pacific, a 
strong battle before it yields the conquest 
of so rich a prize. 

(Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
remember that the Texas-Mexican Rail- 
way was correctly shown on the 1911 
folders of the Mexican National Railways 
as an integral part of the latter system, 
being one of the few instances on record, 
if not the only one, of a railroad in one 
country being owned outright by the 
government of another nation.) 

Meanwhile, last year the Missouri 
Pacific in a sudden spurt entered upon a 
large extension of its railroad holdings in 
the Southwest. First, it gathered in the 
Yoakum tracks from New Orleans to 
Brownsville, with several small tributa- 
ries, renamed the group the Gulf Coast 
Lines, and announced a through service 
from Brownsville to St. Louis. One of 
these Yoakum tributaries is the little San 
Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railroad, that 
runs from Brownsville, eighty miles west- 
ward to the town of Sam Fordyce. By 
extending this line twenty miles westward 
to Rio Grande City, as Texans expect it to 
do, the Missouri Pacific will gain an outlet 
through Camargo to Monterey, Tampico, 
and Mexico City, over the lines of the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

This move alone would have placed the 
Missouri Pacific in the most favorable 
position in this railroad battle. But a 
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few months later it made another move 
of almost equal strategic value. It bought 
the International Great Northern, which 
joins the “Mop’s” Texas & Pacific line 
at Longview, with branches north to 
Fort Worth and south to Houston, and 
which runs straight through San Antonio 
to Laredo, at the head of the Rio Grande 
Valley. This move puts the Missouri 
Pacific in control of both the upper and the 
lower end of the valley, with only the 
threat of Southern Pacific competition at 
Laredo and Falfurrias, and no present 
danger at all at Brownsville. 

Finally, in an effort to block all possible 
avenues of attack, the Missouri Pacific 
bought, last May, the little San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf, which forms a barrier 
across the northern approaches to the 
valley, running from Uvalde, northwest 
of Laredo, through San Antonio and 
southwestward to Corpus Christi, on the 
coast. This line, locally known as the 
“Sausage” (S. A. U. & G.), taps a portion 
of the Rio Grande Valley, 700,000 acres in 
extent, where artesian water lies readily 
accessible at a little depth, and which al- 
ready produces the bulk of the winter 
spinach of the country. 

All these activities of the Missouri Pacif- 
ic are as startling as they are significant, 
for they indicate a new infusion of life 
into what the railroad world had come to 
regard as the corpse of “the Gould roads.” 
The late George Gould was another of the 
almost-great railroad men of twenty years 
ago. Alone of Jay Gould’s descendants, 
he showed an ambition to accomplish 
great things in the world of affairs. He, 
too, dreamed dreams, and some of them 
looked like coming to life, as when he car- 
ried the Wabash into Pittsburgh, acquired 
the Denver & Rio Grande, built it to the 
Pacific Coast as the Western Pacific, and 
announced that he was going to have the 
first really transcontinental railroad in the 
history of the country. But his reach 
was greater than his grasp; he made a fatal 
mistake of selfishness in distributing the 
fruits of his Wabash victory, alienated his 
banking associates, and ceased to grow. 
Before his death, his properties were 
crumbling in his hands, and their dispersal 





THREE LINES BATTLING FOR SUPREMACY 


has been one of the tragedies of American 
high finance. The last to leave the con- 
trol of the Gould family was the Cotton 
Belt, acquired by Loree. 

But a new and little-known figure has 
appeared on the bridge of the sinking ship. 
William H. Williams, chairman of the 
board of the Missouri Pacific, has aban- 
doned the impractical east-and-west plans 
of enlarging the “‘ Mop’s” railroad empire, 
and has turned his thoughts to the South- 
west, with the result that he has added the 
Texas & Pacific, the Gulf Coast Lines, 
and the International-Great Northern to 
the parent stem, giving the older road a 
network of main lines and feeders through 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Texas, 
with terminals at Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Brownsville, Laredo, and El 
Paso. 

Williams is another graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, starting to work 
in 1890 at the age of sixteen and working 
up the grades for eleven years, when he 
went to the B. &. O. under Loree, following 
him to the Frisco for a few months in 1904, 
and serving with him on the Delaware & 
Hudson as vice-president and chairman of 
the board from 1907 to 1915 (Loree has 
been president of the D. &. H. since 1907), 
when their paths diverged, and Williams 
went over tothe Gould system as chairman 
of the board of the Wabash, succeeding 
also to the chairmanship of the Missouri 
Pacific in 1923. He is a freight traffic 
man, while Loree is an engineer. Their 
rivalry to-day in the battle for the South- 
west is the rivalry of old companions in 
arms. 

The later of the two men to enter the 
battle for the Southwest is Loree. His 


moves were made public last October. . 


The Kansas City Southern, of course, 
starts at Kansas City. The purchase of 
the Cotton Belt brings Loree into St. 
Louis from the Southwest; and there is a 
belief in Wall Street that he plans to take 
over the bankrupt Chicago & Alton, which 
connects Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
also would carry him on into Chicago. 
Loree also has an application pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for the right to build a line across 
Pennsylvania to compete with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the New York Central for 
western traffic to New York. Thus, when 
he speaks of “the premier railway of the 
country,” he evidently has in mind a route 
from New York and Chicago, through 
Kansas City and St. Louis, to the Gulf 
ports of Texas, and on to Mexico, tapping 
rich agricultural, mineral, and industrial 
districts on the way. Especial color is 
lent to this conception by the facts that 
Loree as a young man worked on the 
survey of the Mexican National Railways 
and that he is to-day a director of that 
system. His exhibits in consolidation so 
far have got him only as far south as San 
Antonio and Galveston, but the economic 
logic of his present position would drive 
him on to the border. 


The foregoing pages describe one of the 
two really active developments in Ameri- 
can railroading at this time. (The other 
is in progress in southeastern Oregon.) 
They offer a striking contrast to the rail- 
road campaigns for supremacy that were 
waged in the late ’90’s and the early 
nineteen hundreds. ‘There were giants 
in those days,” when Wall Street was in a 
constant uproar over the battles between 
Harriman and Hill for the control of the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast, when the 
“Rock Island crowd” of amateurs was 
accumulating railroads from under the 
hands of the old professionals, when J. P. 
Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
waged war upon each other. 

All this has changed. Railroad presi- 
dents to-day are railroad men, not financial 
wizards; and the moves of the game are 
strictly regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and are not left to the 
whims and ambitions of picturesque and 
daring geniuses of affairs. Railroads now 
are built to serve economic needs and not 
to sell stocks and bonds. The business is 
less romantic, more practical. But the 
Southwest is proving that not all the 
imagination is gone out of it yet; and the 
mystical Stilwell’s grandiose dream may 
yet prove a workable reality. 

















THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON 


The history of the United States has been 
a struggle by its people to subdue the wilder- 
ness. After a century and a half of human 
effort, this conflict with nature has been won. 
The log cabin has been transformed into the 
modern home. The trail over the mountain 
and through the valley has been converted 
into the concrete highway. The covered 
wagon has been supplanted by the railway 
and the automobile. Towns and cities have 
been built, many of them the largest in the 
world. 

The result has been that great masses of 
our population have become congested in 
cities, living a hothouse existence. An arti- 
ficial life dependent on the indoors has been 
established until now our people, as if inspired 
by the primitive instinct of their forefathers, 
are rebelling against this sedentary mode of 
living and are turning again to the natural 
surrounding of the outdoors. 

Our national government has taken cogni- 
zance of this movement. Altogether, nine- 
teen National Parks are being operated under 
Federal supervision for the benefit of the 
public, and last year more than two million 
citizens visited them. With one exception 
all of these parks are located west of the 
Mississippi. Their great distance from the 


centers of population has accentuated the 
need for the creation of appropriate park areas 
in the East to provide opportunities for out- 
door recreation to the people residing in this 
section of the country. 

The Great Smokies Mountains in Tennes- 
see and North Carolina have been selected 
as a prospective site for one of these new 
National Parks. This area contains rugged 
scenery and natural beauty of a character 
approaching the standard existing in the 
parks in the West. Located at a central point 
between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico and between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mississippi River, it would be easily 
accessible to the larger cities of this territory. 

Congress, as well as the people throughout 
the East and the state authorities directly 
concerned, is supporting the program for the 
creation of a National Park comprising the 
Great Smokies. The acquisition of the land 
for the purpose of donating it to the govern- 
ment is also gaining impetus. I am heartily 
in accord with this project and regard it 
worthy of national interest. 
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The Last of the Eastern Wilderness 
cAn -Article on the Proposed Great Smoky National Park 


HORACE KEPHART 


Two national parks for the East are proposed—one, of about six hundred 
square miles in the Great Smoky Mountains on the North Carolina-Tennessee 
boundary, and the other, of about four hundred thousand acres, in the Blue Ridge 


Mountains of Virginia. 


This article deals with the Great Smoky proposal, and is by 


the foremost authority on the history, traditions, customs, and folklore of the region. 


OBODY KNOWS who named 

them the Great Smoky Mountains. 

On the North Carolina side of the 

range was the ancient capital of the 

Cherokee Nation, and there, on the Lufty 

River, about two thousand of the Indians 

are still living. If you ask one of them 

what is the Cherokee name for the Smokies 

he will probably answer “ Giuk-sus-tee,” 

meaning smoke. But that is only their 
translation of the English word. 

The older Indians have assured me that 
the Cherokees have no native name for 
the Smoky range asa whole. They give a 
name to each and every peak, ridge, gap, 
stream, waterfall, or other definite lo- 


cation. Ahaluna is “the place of the 
ambush”; Atagahi, “the enchanted lake”’; 
Datsiyi, “where the water-monster lives,”’ 
and so on.* But the Smokies as a whole 
are not distinguished from neighboring 
ranges of the Unaka system. 

The white mountaineers of this region 
never say “Great Smoky.”’ To them the 
range is simply “the Smokies.”” Now and 
then they use the word in the singular, as 
when a bear hunter says: “I’ve seed the 
wind blow on top o’ Smoky till a hoss 
couldn’t stand up agin it.” 

Some time, if 1 get the chance, I shall dig 


*Pronounced Ah-hah-/oo-nah, Ah-tah-gaw-hee, 
Daw-tsee-yee, with accent as indicated by italics. 
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A VIEW OF THE CLOUDS 


into the old records and the old maps in 
the Library of Congress to find out how 
far back the poetic title of the Great 
Smokies goes. 

Any visitor in the Smokies can see for 
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The primeval forest in the Great Smokies 
is the center of the eastern United States. 
Each circle on the map represents 100 miles. 


FROM MOUNT LE CONTE 


himself what suggested the symbolism. 
Nearly always there hovers over the high 
tops and around them, a tenuous mist, a 
dreamy blue haze, like that of Indian 
summer, or deeper. Often it grows so 
dense as almost to shut out the distant 
view, as smoke does that has spread from a 
iar-off forest fire. Then it is a “great 
smoke” that covers all the outlying 
world; the rim of the earth is but a few 
miles away; beyond is mystery, enchant- 
ment. 

Mysterious, indeed, this Smoky Moun- 
tain region has been ever since the first 
white explorer, De Soto, heard of it, nearly 
four centuries ago. At intervals of many 
years a few adventurous botanists and 
geologists have roamed through its great 
forest—Bartram, Michaux, Gray, Buck- 
ley, Mitchell, Guyot, and others—but 
their reports reached none but scientific 
circles. When Miss Murfree published a 
novel entitled “The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains” it was commonly sup- 
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HITHERTO UNKNOWN TO TOURISTS 

















CLOUDLAND—A VIEW OF 


posed that she had invented the striking 
name. The wildest and most picturesque 
highland east of the Rockies remained 
virtually unknown until about ten years 
ago. Even to-day there are gulfs in the 
Smokies that no man is known to have 
penetrated; and seven of the capital 
peaks, all of them higher than any point 
in the Blue Ridge, remain to this day 
unnamed ! 

In fact, so little is known of the Smokies 
that newspapers generally misplace them 
by calling them a part of the Blue Ridge. 
A recent textbook of advanced geography, 
prescribed for use in the high schools of 
North Carolina, has repeated this blunder. 
It is like confounding the Alleghanies with 
the Blue Ridge in Pennsylvania. 

Let us get it right. In western North 


MOUNT GUYOT FROM 


MOUNT LE CONTE 


Carolina the Blue Ridge is the south- 
eastern rampart of the Appalachian moun- 
tain zone. It fronts toward the Piedmont 
and part of it borders on South Carolina. 
The Smokies are a segment of the Unaka 
system, corresponding to the Alleghanies 
farther north. The Smoky range runs 
parallel with the Blue Ridge, some forty 
to fifty miles away. It is part of the 
northwestern escarpment of the Appa- 
lachians, overlooking the great valley that 
spreads thence westward to the Cumber- 
land plateau. The crest of the Smokies 
is the state line between North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

The Smokies are unknown to the world 
of tourists simply because there are no 
roads through them, nor even trails in the 
wilder and rougher parts. Fully six hun- 
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NEAR RAINBOW FALLS ON THE MILL 
dred square miles of this region consist of 
uninhabited forest wilderness. Last sum- 
mer it was necessary to make an accurate 
map of the district for use of the Appa- 
lachian Park Commission. The work 
could not be done on the ground in time 
for the commission’s report, and so an 
army aviator, Lieutenant Williams, flew 


CREEK TRAIL TO MOUNT LE CONTE 
back and forth over the Smokies for many 
weeks, making a photographic map from 
the air. He did not see a house or a 
human being, except in a few spots where 
some lumbermen were at work. 

What a strange survival of primitive 
conditions, what astonishing isolation! 
For the Great Smoky Mountains are not 
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on the other side of the 
earth or somewhere re- 
mote in tropic or arctic 
solitude: they are mid- 
way between the At- 
lantic and the Missis- 
sippi, midway between 
the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf, and nearer 
the center of popula- 
tion of the United 
States than any other 
mountains that have 
scenic attraction. 

And they are the 
mountain climax of 
eastern America, the 
master chain of the 
Appalachian mountain 
system. From eastern 
Canada to the south- 
western boundary of 
Virginia—three fourths 
of the length of the 
Appalachian zone— 
there is only one sum- 
mit that rises as high 
as six thousand feet 
above sea-level: it is 
Mt. Washington (6,293 
ft.) in New Hampshire. 
In the Great Smoky 
Mountains, within the 
proposed boundary of 
the new national park, 
there are eighteen peaks 
and many miles of di- 
vide that are six thou- 
sand feet or more above 
sea-level. In the Black 
and Craggy ranges, 
northeast of Asheville, 
there is a similar uplift; 
but these two ranges 
together cover only 
eighty-five square miles, 














whereas the Smokies 
cover more than seven 
hundred square miles with their giant 
ridges and profound gulfs. 

Elevation above sea-level is, of course, 
no adequate measure of a mountain’s 
majesty. It is the “relief,” or height 


TRINKLING FALLS ON THE PIGEON RIVER 


above the surrounding country, that im- 
presses a beholder. In this respect the 
Great Smoky Mountains worthily com- 
pare with any in our far western parks. 
The Rockies rise from an elevated plateau 
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A PRIMITIVE GRIST MILL ON MILL 


and not many of them exceed in visual 
height the chief peaks of the Smokies: 
Clingman Dome, Mt. Guyot, and Mt. Le 
Conte, which tower a mile in air above 
base level. 


CREEK NEAR MOUNT LE CONTE 


The scenery of the Smoky Mountains 
is typically Appalachian: steep-sided 
ridges gradually rounding off toward their 
crests, the tops gently undulating in out- 
line like billows of the sea, and every 





AMONG THE WORLD’S OLDEST MOUNTAINS 


AN UNNAMED WATERFALL IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


mountain covered with a forest mantle. 
There are no bare rocks rising coldly 
above a timber-line. There are few 
jagged peaks, few jutting crags. The 
Smokies are among the oldest mountains 


in the world and the erosion of untold ages 
has worn off the sharp pinnacles that 
originally rose above the rounded tops 
that now remain. 

Because of this peculiarity it will be no 
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MILL CREEK ALONG THE TRAIL TO 


great engineering feat to build along the 
top of the main divide a skyline highway 
from the Indian Gap to the Tennessee 
River, about thirty-five miles, most of 
which would be from four thousand to five 
thousand feet above the adjoining country. 
It is the intention of the Appalachian Park 
Commission to have this road constructed 
and to connect it with three transmontane 
roads running from the Tennessee border 
to the Carolina border of the park. From 
many points on the skyline road there will 
be vistas of a hundred miles out over the 
Appalachian Valley to the blue Cumber- 
lands on the western horizon, while to the 
eastward the visitors will behold a sea of 
wooded mountains as far as the eye can 
reach. At times the touring parties will 
be above the clouds; at times they may 
witness the strange phenomena of thunder- 
storms or rainbows far below them in the 
mountain gulfs. 

East of the Indian Gap, on the way from 
Mt. Collins to Mt. Guyot, there is a 
different formation. Here is the roughest 


MOUNT LE CONTE 


and wildest mountain region in all eastern 
America. The divide here is saw-toothed 
and so sharp-edged that an adventurous 
mountaineer is dizzily poised above slopes 
so steep on either hand that a misstep 
might plunge him hundreds of feet down 
into Tennessee or North Carolina, accord- 
ing to which way he slipped. So rugged is 
this part of the Smokies that no road will 
ever be built over it, nor even a bridle 
path. It is better so. Let its crags and 
peaks remain forever inviolate for the 
enjoyment of those hardy and daring 
climbers who wield the alpenstock and 
carry their bed and board upon their own 
backs. 

The most luring feature of the Smoky 
Mountains is their extraordinary variety 
of trees and plants. Botanists, from 
Bartram in 1791 to Trelease in 1924, have 
found here the richest collecting ground 
in the United States. In a_ two-day 
ramble and scramble among the Smokies 
one may see more species of indigenous 
trees and shrubs than in a cross-continent 
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trip from Boston to the Pacific Coast. 
The forests of al] Europe have only eighty- 
five species of native trees; the Smoky 
forest has one hundred and twenty-seven, 
not counting many shrubs that here 
assume arborescent form. There is a 
huckleberry tree that grows twenty to 
thirty feet high; the mountain laurel and 
the great rhododendron’ reach thirty to 
forty feet, with trunk diameter of twelve 
to eighteen inches. 

Going from a neighboring river valley 
up to “the top o’ Smoky,” one passes 
successively through the same floral zones, 
in a twenty-mile hike, as he would view in 
a trip from mid-Georgia to southern 
Canada. He starts amid sycamores, elms, 
willows, black gum and sweet gum, holly, 
hackberry, hornbeam, persimmon, mul- 
berry, oaks, chinquapin, and box-elder. 
The near-by ridges have been cut over and 
are now mostly covered with second- 
growth oaks, hickories, black pine, locust, 
and dogwood. If the traveler be lucky at 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL IN BLOOM ALONG A MOUNTAIN BROOK 


the start he may chance upon a fine speci- 
men of that rarest of eastern trees the 
Cladrastis, or yellowwood. 

A few miles from the river town he will 
pass the last settler’s cabin. Thenceforth 
he is in forest primeval, from which nothing 
has ever been taken except the big poplars 
that grew near the creek that he is follow- 
ing as his guide in the upward climb. 

In the first ten miles he has ascended 
perhaps only a thousand feet, but he is 
already in a different zone of vegetation 
from that of the river valley. The creek 
is bordered with black birch and yellow 
birch, red ash and green ash, butternut and 
walnut, beech, holly, magnolia, witch 
hazel, maples of sundry species, giant hem- 
locks, and chestnut trees of mighty girth. 
On the steep encompassing ridges are 
many kinds of oaks, several species of 
hickories, red maple, white and black 
pine, yellow locust, sourwood, dogwood, 
chestnut, gum, and “sarvis” or service- 
berry. 
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A WINTER VIEW 


A dashing trout brook lures the wan- 
derer aside into one of the rich mountain 
Here there is no trail and he must 
push his way through dense thicket of 
leucothoe higher than his head, squirm 


coves. 


OF RAINBOW FALLS 


under laurel and rhododendron, and 
zigzag his way amid shrubs and vines of so 
many kinds that he is bewildered by their 
tropical variety and luxuriance. In such 
a place, if he should chance to meet 
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another wayfarer, it will 
be so unexpectedly and 
at such close quarters 
that it will give him a 
jolt, as if he had stum- 
bled upon a bear—and, 
in fact, he is as likely 
to meet the one as the 
other. But the ragged 
fellow, himself startled, 
will probably turn out 
to be only some harm- 
less “ yarb hunter” who 
prowls here with his 
“sang hoe” seeking 
ginseng, snakeroot, 
cohosh, bloodroot, In- 
dian physic, and other 
old-fashioned simples. 
He may tell you of 
strange things, un- 
known to the sophisti- 
cates of cities. 

“Rub horse-sorrel in 
a pewter platter; the 
sour eats the pewter 
and makes a likker that 
eats away cancer, and 
hit’s done cured fer 
good an’ all. 
Thar’s a plant in these 
woods—hit ain’t com- 
mon—that we-uns calls 
North-and-South. Hit 
resembles wild verbena, 
grows thigh-high, and 
is ginerally found in 
hollers amongst the 
rocks on the south side 
o’ mountains, near leetle 
spring - branches. Hit 
has a toothed leaf, with 
purple heart, yaller 
edges, and the rest a 
bright red. The root 
allers grows north and 














south. You think ’ma 
liar; but hit’s so!”’ 

Mosses and ferns and mushrooms are 
everywhere, and in delightful variety, 
amid the fallen and decaying trunks. 
There is not a cranny in the rocks, not a 


foot of the wild glen, but harbors some- 


RAINBOW FALLS, ON THE TRAIL TO MOUNT LE CONTE 


thing lovable or rare. Here are the un- 
improved works of God. These flowers 
that spring up under the dense canopy of 
the ancient forest are such as defy culti- 
vation. They can exist nowhere but in 
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BEAR PEN HOLLOW, THE HAUNT OF THE WILD TURKEY 


the untouched wildwood, which has been 
left to itself these many thousands of 
years and provides a mold rich in organic 
matter and so spongy as to hold moisture 
at all times. The decaying trunk of a 
fallen tree, despised by foresters, is really 
a priceless thing, giving life and sustenance 
to forms of beauty that nothing else can 
nourish. 

Leaving the cove, a steep climb of a 
couple of thousand feet brings the visitor 
to the top of one of the ridges that lead on 
up to the main divide. From here, as far 
as one can see in every direction, are 
wooded mountains without a clearing or 


other trace of man’s activity. On the 
drier slopes, especially on the south side, 
the prevailing growth is oak and chestnut, 
with considerable locust interspersed. The 
ridge tops have many pines. Hemlocks 
crowd the deep, cool recesses at the heads 
of small tributary streams. Beech, yellow 
birch, buckeye, and chestnut are found 
within a wide range of altitude, persisting 
to the edge of the sub-arctic zone, which 
begins at about five thousand feet in the 
region east of Siler’s Bald. 

The natives of this region do not con- 
sider that one knows anything about the 
Smokies until he has been “up among the 
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balsams.”’ A spray of balsam 
in his hatband, or a climbing 
staff of peeled balsam, shiny 
white and with whorls of clipped 
stems protruding at intervals 
around it, is the young moun- 
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' taineer’s proof that he has “been 
somewhere,” that he is travel- 
tested. 

; And it is indeed a strange 


world for a lowlander to visit, 
this kingdom of the high Smok- 
ies, with its dense stand of black 
spruce and feathery sprayed 
balsams, its thick moss and 
waist-high beds of ferns, its 
snowbirds, vireos, warblers, 
winter wrens, ravens, eagles, and 
hawks. Here is the refuge of 
the black bear, which, in the 
Smokies, grows larger, I believe, 
than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. Panthers no longer haunt 
the Smokies, but wildcats are 
numerous, though one seldom 
sees the furtive things. 

At this altitude, mingled with 
the conifers, there are few species 
of deciduous trees. There is 
some striped maple or moose- 
wood, some aspen, and consid- 
erable red cherry, which the 
natives call “Peruvian,” owing 
to its bitter bark that is used as 
a substitute for quinine. They 
have curious names, by the way, 
for several other trees: black 
spruce is ‘‘he-balsam,” Fraser’s 
balsam is ‘“‘she-balsam,’’ hem- 
lock is “‘spruce-pine,”’ and the 
curious smoke-tree is “chittim- 
wood.” 

* In May and June the moun- 
tains are a vast flower-garden, 
with laurel and rhododendron 
and the fiery azalea in full 
bloom. There are places where Pa 
for hundreds of acres nothing |} oe 7, 
grows but the rhododendron. , ‘A 3 aoe 
There are several species of 
this showy shrub, some with HEMLOCKS ON THE PIGEON RIVER 
flowers of lilac-purple, others 

rose-pink, while the splendid 
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bloom of the rhododendron is 
waxy-white. 

The wild animals of the Smokies have 
abundant food. Untold thousands of 
bushels of blackberries, dewberries, wild 
raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, buckberries, service-berries, 
haws, and grapes supply them in summer. 
In autumn there is inexhaustible “mast” 
of acorns, chestnuts, hickory-nuts, beech- 
nuts, and edible seeds. 

The charm of the Smokies, and their 
economic value to the nation as well, is 
due in great part to their abundant 
stream-flow. Here are the springheads of 
wild rivers whose feeders come tumbling 
down over their rocky beds, rollicking, 
bubbling, splashing along, taking roaring 
plunges over the waterfalls. They are 
crystal-clear and alive with trout—brook 
trout in the upper reaches, rainbow trout 


great 
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in the lower courses where they have been 
introduced. There is scarcely any stand- 
ing water in this whole region—and, by the 
by, there are no mosquitoes. 

Last summer I was called to Asheville 
to meet Robert Sterling Yard, executive 
secretary of the National Parks Associ- 
ation. He said to me: “Our association 
is pledged to defend the high standards of 
the national parks system and to promote 
the recreational use of public lands. We 
have an affiliated membership of more than 
four million Americans who work together 
for these ends. I have been sent here to 
visit the Smoky Mountains and report back 
to the association whether this area is 
worthy of being included among our na- 
tional parks; whether, in its own way, it 
measures up to the standard set by the Yel- 
lowstone, the Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, 
and the other parks in the Far West. 
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AN UNNAMED PEAK IN 


“T came here skeptical,’’ he continued, 
“fearing that your Smokies had been 
overrated by enthusiasts.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you have seen them. 
What is your verdict?” 

“Kephart, I have become one of those 


enthusiasts myself. 
rate the Smokies. 


Nobody can over- 
They are supremely 


THE GREAT SMOKIES 
worthy. And they have one quality that 
is unique.” 

“What is that?” 

“Charm. The Smokies are natural 
wonders; but they are more than that. 
One can see a stupendous phenomenon of 
nature that awes one with its majesty; 
but when he has seen it once—well, he has 























ALUM CAVE PEAKS FROM THE INDIAN GAP TRAIL 


seen it. But the Smoky Mountains have 
enduring charm. Having seen them once, 
they lure you back to them again and 
again. Ilovethem. Iam coming back.” 

The charm of the Smokies depends on 
its living mantle, the tall old forest that 
covers even the steepest slopes with 
verdure and fills the woods with living 
forms that win one’s interest and affection. 


Without that virgin forest the Smokies 
would be arid rocks. The stony bosom 
would be cold. 

Here to-day is the last stand of primeval 
American forest at its best. If saved— 
and if saved at all it must be done at once 
—it will be a joy and a wonder to our 
people for all time. The nation is sum- 
moned by a solemn duty to preserve it. 
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America Takes the Lead in Aviation 
New Plans Here Will Recapture Our Supremacy* 


HOWARD 


to looking upon commercial avi- 

ation here as non-existent when 
compared to the civil flying routes forming 
a veritable network of invisible highways 
throughout Europe, have been amazed 
by recent events which promise to place 
this country ahead of other nations and 
keep it there. Witness, for example, the 
number of routes for which air mail 
contracts have been awarded. Private 
companies are now beginning operation 
between many important centers, and 
within the next few weeks more machines 
(and all of them American-built) will be 
flying on regular schedules in the United 
States than in all European countries 
combined. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that this 
development has been exceedingly slow. 
Since the war brought the airplane to 
a state of efficiency which indicated 
commercial possibilities we have been 
told repeatedly that the flying age was 
just about ready to arrive, a new era 
in which we should use wings for transport 
as extensively as we now use railroads and 
motor cars. But the years have passed 
with the public generally keeping both feet 
on the ground and shipping its belongings 
by rail, truck, and boat. The airplane has 
been looked upon as a military weapon 
not only dangerous to an enemy but 
equally dangerous to its passengers. 

Until recently whatever we have ac- 
complished has appeared rather insig- 
nificant in view of what might have been 
done, and the critics have formed the 
habit of pointing to Europe as a shining 
example. They say that we might have 
aérial trunk lines here, as they have in 
Europe; but they have overlooked the 


“Tie who have grown accustomed 
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kindred fact that while imitating the 
foreigners we might now be spending many 
millions in tax revenues subsidizing those 
same trunk lines, as they are doing in 
Europe. Other nations are paying liber- 
ally to keep their planes in the air, their 
factories operating, and the designers, 
fliers, mechanics, and other workers on the 
job. No European air line is self-sup- 
porting. 

The governments have set up monopo- 
lies and placed all kinds of resources 
at their command, planes, repair shops, | 
navigating facilities, and airports. They 
have air laws protecting the operators 
and defining the extent to which they shall 
be liable in case of accident and damage 
to other parties. They have appropriated 
huge sums in direct subsidies to promote 
civil aviation among their nationals. 

Directly or indirectly the subsidies 
range from 60 to go per cent. of the total 
cost of maintenance. Last year some of 
the larger monopolies, especially the 
English and French, with the best kind of 
management based on years of experience 
earned slightly more than half of what they 
spent. In scanning the accompanying 
maps and tables showing passengers and 
freight carried in Europe it must be re- 
membered that the rates charged are 
uneconomical. Passenger rates are not 
much higher than railroad fares. They 
are maintained at the low level because 
of keen competition with surface mediums 
and other lines flying different flags. 
Short distances and the trend of travel 
and shipping force them to operate in- 
ternational services crossing one or more 
neighboring countries. Despite treaties 
and other working agreements there is 
bitter rivalry, each country trying to 


*All the maps and graphs in f wd article, except that on Page 035, 635, are reproduced by courtesy of the Aviation Committee of the 


Department of Commerce 


the American Engineering Council. 
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maintain domestic business for its own 
nationals. 

France by granting heavier subsidies 
than England a few years ago put the 
British companies temporarily out of 
business when the French rates on the 
London-Paris route were reduced. The 
English could not afford to fly that route 
at the lower rates. They discontinued 
the service until the British Air Ministry 
united them into one gigantic monopoly 
and granted adequate subsidies, mean- 
while taking a hand in the management. 

In one way or another the system 
has been followed throughout Europe 
and the aircraft experts employed by 
the companies say now that subsidies are 
bad for a commercial enterprise. They 
point to innumerable instances where 
normal progress has been retarded by a 
system which is nothing less than the 
nationalization of a pioneer industry. 
The transport companies are confined to 


the status of a reserve military force, 
their business inflated by government 
patronage and public traffic attracted 
by the low rates, mostly tourist traffic, 
a large part of which consists of Americans 
seeking a thrill. 

At the close of the war there were 
twenty-four fully equipped aircraft plants 
in the United States, capitalized at 
$23,000,000 and employing 28,000 work- 
ers. The factories were capable of pro- 
ducing 21,000 airplanes annually, more 
than the output of all the factories then 
in Europe. A hundred million dollars 
worth of war contracts were cancelled in 
November, 1918, and the industry, like 
all business, faced a readjustment to a 
peace-time basis. 

Many of the companies were liquidated 
after trying. in vain to find commercial 
markets. Others who hung on and de- 
voted their resources to civil flying met 
failure. The public considered the airplane 
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as a stunt machine replete with thrills, 
and that was all. One company which 
endeavored to operate in New York, on 
the Great Lakes, and in Florida distributed 
tickets among business houses, exclusive 
clubs, and other organizations where 
patronage might be expected. The 
tickets entitled the holders to free rides. 
Approximately 1o per cent. availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. The others 
did not want to fly. 

Hundreds of war pilots procuring cast- 
off war machines set out on aérial barn- 
storming tours. They carried passengers 
on short hops and sightseeing flights for 
a few dollars and on occasion for board 
and lodging overnight. These “gypsy 
flyers” were real pioneers. They caused 
much excitement on entering a community 
and were looked upon as heroes—which 
they really were, for they had no repair 
facilities. Their old machines were unfit 
for civil flying. They crashed. Repairs 
were made with hay wire and other in- 
adequate materials. There were fatalities 
galore. In each town visited by an 
aérial tragedy the people buried their 
dead and consigned all flying contraptions 
to the devil. 

There was no air law to curb reckless 
flying. The “gypsy flyers” and no small 
number of their patrons were killed off, 
while others lived to graduate into fixed- 
base operators. They got capital and 
formed organizations, acquired hangars 
and repair facilities, and leased flying fields. 
They became important units in the air- 


craft industry which to-day includes 
about seventy fixed base operators, four- 
teen aircraft and engine plants, with an 
invested capital of about $5,000,000 and 
employing about 2,000 workers. The 
industry has a production capacity of 
3,000 planes annually. If you ask a 
responsible manufacturer why the industry 
has shrunk to these proportions he will 
say that until this year it has been im- 
possible to operate aircraft at a profit, 
that there has been no help from the 
government, and that the only attention 
granted it has been in the form of in- 
vestigations. 

We have had more than twenty in- 
vestigations here in five years, and while 
they have kept the public believing that 
everything was wrong with aviation, 
else it would not require so much in- 
vestigating, we must now credit them with 
having accomplished what the industry 
itself could not have done in this gener- 
ation—they have shown the public the 
possibilities in aviation. 

In trying to solve the problem of na- 
tional defense the investigators stumbled 
upon the chief difficulty. It was this: as 
a munitions industry American aviation 
would always remain dwarfed, struggling 
along under a badly arranged Federal con- 
tract system. In an emergency the in- 
dustry could not be expanded to meet 
military requirements. It would be nec- 
essary to develop commercial aviation 
for the national defense. Each year civil 
aviation measures had been introduced ‘n 
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GOVERNMENT AID FOR AVIATION 


Congress—to die of neglect at the close 
of the session and invariably in the midst 
of a bitter investigation. It is now recog- 
nized that those Congressional inquiries 
have been most important, for Congress 
has become educated in aircraft matters. 
It went a long way toward the formation 
of a national air policy in February, 1925, 
when it passed the Kelly bill authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to contract with 
private parties for flying the mails between 
designated points. Immediately a group 
of prominent men announced the for- 
mation of the National Air Transport 
to operate airplane services between 
principal cities. The character of the 
organizers and their financial responsibility 
produced striking results immediately. 
The financial world sat up and for the 
first time took more than an academic 
interest in the subject. Bankers, capital- 
ists, big business houses, and leaders in 
rail and water transport commenced 
talking air traffic and, moreover, investing 
their personal funds in aviation projects. 
President Coolidge named his air board 
to formulate a policy, and while the 
military aspects of that report received 
more publicity because of the Mitchell 
controversy, the recommendations for 
commercial development coincided with 
the prevailing views in the industry. 
When the Select Congressional Com- 
mittee of Inquiry made its report a few 
days later, it disagreed with the major 
military conclusions of the President’s 
board but concurred as far as commercial 
aviation was concerned. Another report 
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was made by the Aviation Committee of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
American Engineering Council. This 
summarized the needs of American avi- 
ation and based conclusions on everything 
that had been done in the air throughout 
the world. It was found that to be success- 
ful aviation must be profitable. If Amer- 
icans are to foster it as a business 
proposition, it is entitled to certain 
essential facilities which have been ac- 
corded surface transport. The railroads 
were assisted during the early period 
of development, receiving huge land 
grants. During this fiscal year Federal 
appropriations for waterway and _ high- 
way transportation alone aggregate 
$200,000,000. The government provides 
lighthouses, harbors, radio service, ice 
patrol, and other facilities for the merchant 
marine, and everybody now agrees that 
commercial aviation requires similar treat- 
ment. It is the first time that Congress, 
the Administration officials, members of 
the industry and their friends have agreed 
on an important question involving avi- 
ation. 

All this is embodied in the Bingham 
bill, which at this writing has passed the 
Senate and is on its way through the 
House with the promise of members that 
it will become a law. The measure, 
which was drafted by Senator Hiram 
Bingham of Connecticut, himself a pilot 
and war veteran, provides for a bureau 
of civil aviation in the Department of 
Commerce which shall control all civilian 
flying in the United States. 

It makes the Secretary of Commerce 
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responsible for the maintenance of air 
routes. All pilots must be licensed, their 
machines registered and supervised by 
periodic inspections to prove that they 
are airworthy and safe. The department 
will chart airways for commercial use, 
procure landing fields, hangar equipment, 
repair shops, radio stations, aérial beacons, 
ground and route lights. The government, 
in short, will maintain public highways 
of the air, just as it keeps up the motor 
highways, with all the peculiar facilities 
required for flying day and night. 

It isn’t a new idea by any means. 
Shortly after Secretary Hoover entered 
the Department of Commerce repre- 
sentatives of the industry conferred with 
him at length on the same proposition. 
They found him thoroughly informed 
on the problem and agreeing with them 
that the government should promote 
aviation exactly as outlined in the Bing- 
ham bill. There is one important adjunct 
to the law which must be made effec- 
tive to render it of value. Congress 
must appropriate the funds necessary 
to provide the airways and supply the 
facilities such as hangars, weather data, 
signals, beacons, and the like, so that 
the public can use them as freely as vessels 
use the waterways. No steamship com- 
pany could afford to dredge harbors and 
maintain the innumerable facilities with 


which the Federal bureaus provide all ship- 
ping. At this stage of the air game all the 
private resources are needed to carry on 
what is at best an infant industry. 
Secretary Hoover is prepared to place 
the bureau in operation immediately after 
receiving authority, and unless the un- 
foreseen occurs the bureau will be function- 
ing within a few months. Mr. Hoover 
possesses a keen vision of our immediate 
future in the air. He sees cargo planes 
operating between all large cities and 
controlled by responsible and financially 
sound companies organized like the rail- 
roads and merchant marine. He knows 
that to-day designers and engineers are 
at work over their drafting boards plan- 
ning new ships of the sky which will be 
economical, though available for military 
and naval duty if required. He knows 
that the entire industry, from the factories 
to ‘the pilots and mechanics, will become 
self-supporting reserves in the defensive 
establishment. With his knowledge of 
conditions in other industries he under- 
stands thoroughly the problem of procur- 
ing supplies in an emergency—woods, 
metals, instruments, and accessories. The 
industry is aware that he knows raw 
materials cannot be procured overnight. 
Above all, men cannot be trained to build 
aircraft or operate them on short notice. 
The only practicable method is to build up 
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the commercial reserve, 
the merchant marine of 
the air. The industry 
is confident that Mr. 
Hoover will place Amer- 
ican aviation so far on 
the road to permanent 
progress that there will 
be no chance of failure. 
That confidence in the 
ability of a government 
official is equalled only 
by the present confi- 
dence in the good faith 
of Congress, which since 
the war has dealt the 
industry many bitter 
disappointments. 

The operators now 
entering the field point 
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to two other things 


which promise success from the beginning. — 


One is the popularity of the transconti- 
nental air mail route which the Post Office 
Department operates between New York 
and San Francisco. The Federal air mail 
service has been developed from a short 
day line started between New York and 
Washington in 1918. It is now a night 
and day service between the coasts and 
more mail is carried through the air on that 
one route alone than in all other countries 
combined. The air mail pilots are doing 
more night flying than all the others. 
Night flying equipment has been devel- 
oped here to a greater extent than in 
Europe, es y for the air mail service. 
Planes {have been pro- 


authorized private concerns to develop 
such an instrument. Recent tests show 
encouraging progress and it is believed that 
the day is not distant when pilots flying in 
storm, fog, mist, snow, and at night will 
be able to keep to the route regardless of 
their ability to see past the nose of the 
machine. It will be the greatest safety 
device in aviation. 

Congress has appropriated more than 
$5,000,000 to maintain the service in the 
last five years, though only one part of it is 
actually a paying proposition. The night 
route between New York and Chicago 
returns a profit to the department because 
the planes carry full cargoes. West of 





duced solely for mail 
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carrying. {The trans- 
continental route has 
been the experimental 
laboratory in which the 
practical tests have de- 
termined the value of 
all materials and equip- 
ment. Ifa radio direc- 
tion finder is perfected 
which will be efficient 
and light enough to be 
carried in airplanes it 
will probably be due to 
the postal officials, who 
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practical Mr. 
Ford would have 
had nothing to 
do with them. 
Ford has re- 
ceived thou- 
sands of letters 
from persons 
trying to buy 
stock in his air 
lines. Thestock, 
of course, is not 
for sale. Other 
aviation men, 
however, have 
been encouraged 
toseek capital in 
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Chicago the service is not self-supporting 
but is showing gradual improvement. 
The public is becoming more generous 
with special air mail stamps. 

The line would not have been extended 
through to San Francisco had it not been 
for politics. Powerful members of Con- 
gress representing western districts wanted 
it and at the time they could have cast 
out the entire air mail appropriation—an 
instance of pork barrel politics in aviation. 
The transcontinental route will be leased 
or sold to private companies when they 
prove their ability to operate it, or, if 
Congress authorizes the transfer, it will 
become a part of the national airways 
system under the Department of Com- 
merce. It would then be available to the 
public, corresponding to the Lincoln 
Highway—fields, lights, and auxiliary 
equipment maintained by the government 
for private machines. 

Another reason for widespread en- 
couragement among flyers has been Henry 
Ford’s entrance into aviation, not because 
Ford is making more of a success of it than 
the others but because of the influence on 
the public mind. When Ford took to the 
air, the public immediately concluded 
that aircraft had become safe and desirable 
mediums of transport, safe because they 
must be safe to be practical. Otherwise, the 


been obtained 
before Ford 
commenced operating, with the result that 
many companies which have been lan- 
guishing for want of money now have all 
that they need. 

The Post Office Department finds many 
bidders for air mail contracts as the routes 
are projected. These bidders before re- 
ceiving awards are compelled to prove 
their financial responsibility and ability 
to maintain a schedule, daily except 
Sunday, both ways over their route. 
Late in January contracts had been let 
for nine routes, all to be in operation by 
April. 

They include the Colonial Air Transport, 
Inc., to operate 6 planes between New 
York and Boston by way of Hartford; 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, of 
Anglum, Missouri, with 6 planes between 
Chicago, Springfield (Illinois), and St. 
Louis; the National Air Transport, with 
20 planes between Chicago, Moline (Il- 
linois), St. Joseph, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, and Fort Worth 
(Texas); Western Air Express, Inc., with 
6 planes between Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas (Nevada), and Los Angeles; 
Walter T. Varney, 6 planes between Elko 
(Nevada), Boise (Idaho) and Pasco (Wash- 
ington) ; Ford Motor Company, two routes 
with 3 planes each between Detroit and 
Cleveland and Detroit and Chicago; Pacific 
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Air Transport, 
Oregon, 10 
planes between 
Seattle (Wash- 
ington), San 
Francisco, and 
Los Angeles; 
Charles Dickin- 
son with 6 planes 
between Chic- 
ago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and 
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Other routes 
which are scheduled to be either operat- 
ing or well under way before this article 
is published include a line between Cleve- 
land (Ohio), and Birmingham (Alabama), 
taking in Indianapolis, Louisville (Ken- 
tucky), and Nashville (Tennessee) ; another 
between Atlanta (Georgia), Jacksonville 
and Miami (Florida); another across the 
plains between Los Angeles and Kansas 
City; and another between Ohio and New 
Orleans. According to present indications, 
more than a hundred planes will be carry- 
ing the mails on American air routes 
before the end of the summer. 

That is only a beginning. At first 
the companies are planning to carry 
only the mail, gradually working into 
parcel express, which offers a wide and 
profitable field. Passenger carrying will 
follow. For the benefit of those who read 
this and who may be approached, as they 
eventually will be, with a proposition to 
invest money in air lines, I asked an 
expert’s opinion on the present situation. 
He is C. M. Keys, chairman of the Board 
of National Air Transport, aircraft manu- 
facturer, and investment banker. He is 
one of those who held back from com- 
mercial operations until recently. 

“Our policy is not to start operations 
until we are completely ready,” said Mr. 
Keys. “We have employed the most 
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SWEDEN 62,308 
experienced personnel available and we 
have spent nearly a year in making prep- 
arations. By that you may conclude 
that there is a tremendous amount of 
groundwork necessary before planes are 
sent out. When everything is ready, our 
pilots will know their route and their 
ships before an ounce of cargo is carried. 
We shall then spend any amount of money 
required to maintain a schedule and to 
render service; but we shall not waste 
money calling on the public for patronage 
on the plea of patriotism. I believe that 
from now on aviation will make its own 
way, with proper government support, 
and with public facilities provided. But 
it is still a pioneering risk. 

“All those who have subscribed to 
National Air Transport are familiar with 
flying. They look upon it as a great 
business adventure. If they win out, 
they are pioneers. As yet commercial 
aviation is not a safe medium for invest- 
ment. Only those who can afford to take 
the risk and stand a possible loss should 
invest their money.” 

That sentiment is echoed by all those 
who know anything about aviation. Still, 
it does not detract from the brilliantly 
painted future. Approximately one hun- 
dred air transport companies are in proc- 
ess of organization in the United States. 
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A third are financed by private subscrip- 
tion, though less than a dozen are 
adequately financed. Another third are 
proceeding on a shoestring, trusting to 
luck and future events to pull them 
through. Among them are several or- 
ganizations whose bids for air mail 
contracts have been rejected. The re- 
maining thirty, possibly more, are stock- 
jobbing projects, blue-sky outfits that do 
not intend to operate and should be driven 
out of business before they unload their 
worthless shares on the public. There 
is little doubt that the history of com- 
mercial aviation will parallel that of 
surface transport. Every medium from 
railroads to canals and motor cars has 
claimed its share of sacrifices. 

More than money is required to operate 
successfully. The best equipment is 


necessary, special planes for each kind of 
service. The consensus of opinion is that 
multi-engined planes must be adopted 
for passenger carrying, because the risk 
of a forced landing and accident is mini- 
mized when two or three engines are used. 
It is different with cargo carrying. A pilot 
alone in his plane may be flying a half 
mile high and find his engine dead. He 
can cut the switch to prevent fire and 
jump with his parachute. Later he can 
salvage his cargo. One could not do that 
with passengers. It would be impossible 
to have a number of persons clear the 
plane and, anyway, the average person 
would have to be thrown out before he 
would take a chance with his aérial life 
preserver. The operators and builders 
will have their hands full from now on 
developing machines for special service, 





CAPITAL GOES INTO AVIATION 


and already one notes a change in the 
atmosphere around the flying centers. 
No longer are there complaining groups 
bewailing the dire straits into which their 
industry has fallen. Everybody is en- 
couraged to-day. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for Fro- 
motion of Aéronautics is another bit of 
evidence which indicates progress and 
the reasons for much cheering in aviation 
circles. By placing several millions at 
the disposal of a board of trustees, Mr. 
Guggenheim has made possible research 
and development which the government 
cannot do and which the aircraft industry 
in its present state cannot afford. 

The cost of maintenance and replace- 
ment of parts will be a drag on com- 
mercial operations until machines and 
accessories are standardized and the 
demand warrants quantity production—in 
other words, reduced cost of equipment. 
Three things are necessary in the pro- 
duction of good aircraft and engines 
—a skilled organization, plant and engi- 
neering facilities, and sufficient capital. 
Few of the American companies have all 
three. Those with money lack experience 
and organization. Those with experience 
have spent their money for it. Public- 
spirited aid like that extended by Mr. 
Guggenheim creates considerable confi- 
dence in the new era and it will go a long 
way toward procuring certain elements 
now lacking. 

’ Many of the bankers who have restored 

sickly industries and put them on a pay- 
ing basis are now interested in making 
aviation pay. For the first time since the 
Wright brothers failed to startle an 
incredulous world, capital and business 
are backing the flying machine. One 
need not search long for the reasons 
why this hard-headed element has been 
converted. They do not lie in Europe 
altogether, though the fact that the other 
nations are in a race for supremacy in 
the air has been known since the Washing- 
ton Conference. The aircraft committee 
then reported: 


The development of commercial aéronautics 
and the development of a nation’s air power 
are inseparable. 


Speaking broadly, all aircraft will be of 
some military value no matter what re- 
strictions may be placed upon their character. 

The committee is of the opinion that it 
would be useless to attempt to lay down a 
rule that civil and commercial aircraft should 
not be used in war, as they consider that 
no nation could deny itself the value for war 
purposes of their commercial machines pro- 
vided that they are suitable for any warlike 
purposes. 

The committee is of the opinion that it is 
not practicable to impose any effective 
limitations upon the numbers or character- 
istics of aircraft, either commercial or military, 
excepting in the single case of lighter-than- 
aircraft [dirigibles]. 


The main conference put the subject 
off to a “future conference.” It will 
doubtlessly come up again. The most 
conservative business men admit that 
it would be unseemly and a bad example 
on the part of this government to adopt 
a program of aérial expansion along purely 
military lines. But they want an air 
defense none the less; and the point that 
they are beginning to realize is that we 
can have it here without subsidy or the 
maintenance of a standing army. Com- 
mercial aviation can be developed at very 
little cost to the taxpayers. Even the 
money spent on air routes and auxiliary 
equipment would be saved in more than 
a thousand different ways by the opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

These uses are amazing in their variety. 
The constructive work accomplished in 
the last twelve months has passed un- 
noticed, overshadowed by the controver- 
sies. One company alone is using twenty 
airplanes in “cotton dusting” to ex- 
terminate the boll weevil. About 50,000 
acres were treated by airplane last year. 
It is officially estimated that the maximum 
use of planes for this purpose alone 
would save the cotton growers about 
$135,000,000 a year. The plane device 
for dusting is more efficient and econom- 
ical than surface methods and it actually 
insures a greater crop. 

At least twenty planes are employed in 
aérial photography, which has become 
of inestimable value in making maps. 
The United States Topographic Survey 
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plans to cover 44 per cent. of its field work 
in 1926 by this method and the saving 
to the government in this branch alone 
will be about $9,000,000. The business 
of three of the larger aérial photographic 
companies aggregated nearly a million 
dollars in 1925. 

There are hundreds of privately owned 
planes in this country, a majority making 
a profit for their owners or at least pay- 
ing the cost of maintenance. When one 
desires to travel in a hurry, it is possible 
for him to charter a machine as he would 
a taxicab. Numerous planes are used in 
the oil fields of the Southwest for emer- 
gency transportation, the carrying of 
tools and payrolls. Others are flying 
in forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
relief work, and in fact, all emergency 
duties where speed is essential. Aviation 
men believe that there is more flying here 
than in Europe. 

It is the demand for speed that has made 
the New York—Chicago leg of the trans- 
continental air route most popular. The 


loads are increasing steadily. Banking 
and commercial paper, jewelry, money, 


and other important articles form the 
bulk of the air mail. Anticipating that 
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this must be the future of fast transport 
between all cities at first and that pas- 
senger routes will soon follow, the 
Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce 
recently sent a questionnaire to leading 
trade bodies and received replies indicating 
that 110 cities are preparing air harbors 
for the craft which they expect in the near 
future. 

This country is geographically fitted 
for air traffic on a scale impossible in 
Europe. Distances are vast. Unlike 
Europe’s, our transportation does not 
radiate from one or two cities. There 
are about fifty centers, all important. 
Standards of living are higher here. 
More traveling is done per capita and more 
mail carried than anywhere else. The 
possibilities for establishing a commercial 
air reserve are unlimited. The physical 
obstacles of flying over mountains can be 
overcome, according to engineers. Night 
flying has proved practicable. With Fed- 
eral supervision of civil aviation and with 
the general interest it is believed that 
we shall be able to maintain our lead in 
the air, chiefly because everybody now 
recognizes that it is possible for us to 
do it. 





Among South America’s Vanishing Indians 


cAn Article on a Uisit to the Semi-Givilized Bororos 


FRANCIS GOW SMITH 


The author of this article is an explorer who has been making collections for the 
Museum of the American Indian in New York, and whose article entitled “Discoveries 
on the River of Death” in this magazine last July told of his visits to the Cayapo, 


Caraja, and other tribes in Matto Grosso. 
the wilderness to study the Indians. 


nowadays among the untamed 

Indians of northern Matto Grosso, 
as it is in other wilderness regions of Brazil. 
Knowing this, when I rode late at night 
into a village of Bororo Indians on the 
headwaters of the River of Death, I had 
not the slightest expectation that ques- 
tions of cannibalism would complicate 
my reception. Most certainly I did not 
expect that J should be taken for a canni- 
bal. The fact that I was, came as a dra- 
matic climax to a strange trip. For a 
few moments, in the flickering red light 
from a score of smoking fires, as the Bor- 
oros gathered threateningly about me, I 
felt that the situation was decidedly 
menacing. 

My approach to the village had been a 
stirring experience. As the shadows began 
to lengthen earlier that afternoon, I had 
realized that my slow-moving comitiva, 
or pack train, would not be able to reach 
our objective, the Bororo village, before 
next day. It was probably still four or 
five leagues away. We had already been 
seventeen days on the trail, traveling about 
three hundred miles east and north from 
Cuyaba, through practically uninhabited 
country. For a while we had been in the 
company of a picturesque gang of des- 
peradoes—whose intentions, incidentally, 
were to assail an old friend of mine in the 
diamond fields. The desperadoes had 
left us a few days previously to turn 
southward for their raid into the settle- 
ments, while with my companion and our 
guide I had struck northward into the 


Or: is probably extinct 


He is now leading another expedition into 


fringe of that great unknown which is 
shown on maps of Brazil only as a blank 
space, labeled “Indios.” 

Impatient of further delay on this par- 
ticular September afternoon, I determined 
to ride on alone into Bororo-land, leaving 
my companion and the Indian guide to 
bring the comitiva forward next morning. 
It was rough going for my horse, upward 
over a rugged plateau, and through a land 
of silence bathed by the afternoon sun. 
The faint trail through feathery grasses 
and ferns, that towered to my shoulders 
as I sat in the saddle, was following the 
top of the plateau, twisting around the 
heads of deep-washed gullies in which 
little streams and waterfalls were shrouded 
beneath ancient palms and cedars. These 
streams are the sources of great waterways 
that flow northward 1,500 miles to the 
Amazon, their upper reaches being indi- 
cated on the map only by dotted lines— 
—the geographer’s confession of ignorance 
as to their actual course through hundreds 
of square miles of unexplored wilderness. 
Peering down the vistas of virgin jungle 
in the ravines, I was impressed by the un- 
touched wealth of timber and forest prod- 
ucts there: rubber, cacao, and Brazil-nut 
trees; rosewood, acacia, cinnamon, and 
countless hardwoods—the makings of 
many a fortune for future exploiters of 
the boundless natural wealth of Matto 
Grosso. 

There was hidden life all around me as 
I rode—here a large lizard lazily stirring 
from the trail, there a brilliant butterfly 
or, half-glimpsed in the trees, a monkey 
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swinging up to watch my passage. But 
it was the hour of universal siesta, and the 
few creatures that moved served only to 
throw into contrast the eerie solitude of 
my surroundings. 

Fearing I had gone astray, I expected 
to make a solitary camp that night, and 
—hungry from my long day’s ride—I was 
on the alert for game. When a deer 
bolted suddenly across my path, bound 
doubtless for a drink in some neighboring 
ravine, I was ready with my rifle. Shoot- 
ing from my horse, I missed, but the deer, 
startled for a moment, later stopped and 
turned to satisfy its curiosity. Mean- 
while, I had dismounted and, creeping for- 
ward through the shrubbery, sent a second 
shot home. Here was supper and break- 
fast. I trussed up the carcass and hung 
it from my saddle. 

I still postponed an immediate camp, 
for I hoped that I might yet make the vil- 
lage before midnight. In another hour 


or so the Southern Cross had set, and the 
sky was merely a vast, frosty jumble of 
stars, giving me no sure sense of my di- 


rection. Finally, I heard the distant 
bark of a dog. My horse pricked up ears 
and quickened pace. Soon the yelping 
grew into a faint chorus of howls that 
gave me definite guidance; and then I 
was aware of another sound—an uncanny 
raucous chant, rising and falling weirdly 
—for all the world as if some ghost of 
the jungle were imitating faintly the 
shrieking of a fire engine’s siren. I 
reined my horse up short. Tired and 
famished, with my nerves on edge, I was 
startled by the unearthly clamor. Then I 
realized that it was, after all, a human 
voice, shouting some monotonous mono- 
logue. I became conscious also of the 
sweet odor of wood smoke and, as I rode 
forward a few hundred yards more, I 
caught the glint of firelight through the 
trees. Not knowing whether I had struck 
the Bororo village, or come upon some 
encampment of wandering Chervantes 
Indians, who kill white men on sight, I 
dismounted and led my horse silently up 
to the edge of the clearing. 

My cautious approach was not silent 
enough for secrecy; the pack of wolf dogs 
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rushed snarling toward me, and a hundred 
eyes, glinting in the firelight, were turned 
in my direction as I parted the foliage. 
The scene was unforgettable. A circle 
of thatched ocas or wigwams stood in a 
small clearing, and in the center of the 
circle there was a large structure, without 
sides—a mere roof of palm leaves—in 
which squatted a crowd of Indian war- 
riors, their naked backs toward me, their 
heads turned over their shoulders to gaze 
in my direction. Outside the central 
structure, which I recognized as the village 
clubhouse, women and children were clus- 
tered about the fires that blazed in front 
of their ocas. At the far end of the audi- 
ence of warriors in the clubhouse, sat their 
chief, motionless, his mouth open at the 
word upon which his wild harangue had 
been interrupted. By the fact that the 
women wore clothing, I recognized that 
these were the Bororos, and not a hostile 
tribe, and so I strode forward into the 
clearing, holding out my hand in token of 
friendship. 

A jumble of friendly, halting conversa- 
tion followed, as the warriors gathered 
around me. Several younger Indians took 
my horse by the bridle. I was delighting 
in the peaceful nature of this meeting 
when, abruptly, I heard a hoarse call of 
rage, a few savage mutters, and then the 
cry “pobéggo,” which was taken up and 
echoed from mouth to mouth. 

The friendly faces around me froze sud- 
denly into rage, hands clutched me men- 
acingly, eyes glared at me in wrath, and a 
babel of angry voices threw the whole 
situation into meaningless tumult. I was 
utterly baffled by the amazing transfor- 
mation of the affair into a scene of rough 
hostility, and stood paralyzed, looking 
about from face to face hoping to see 
an explanation on some face. 

Then the crowd of Indians opened up 
and a Catholic priest forced his way 
through, hatless and barefoot, his long 


_black robes hastily thrown over his pyja- 


mas. 

“Welcome,” he said. “Keep calm; 
they’re nothing but children—I’ll handle 
them. It’s the deer, you know.” 

I was still more mystified than ever, 
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but I stood -sheepishly silent while the 
priest turned and talked persuasively in 
the Bororo language with the chief and his 
henchmen. 

Gradually the mutters of wrath sub- 
sided. The priest told his charges that I 
was a great and noble person from a far 
country; that I had come in friendship, 
and that I was ignorant of their customs 
and was to be pitied and excused for killing 
the deer, rather than punished. Then he 
urged them to go to their ocas; we would 
talk about it all in the morning, he said. 
The crowd gradually dispersed. Two 
Indians took charge of my horse, and the 
priest led me to his own wigwam. 

“In their eyes you are no better than a 
cannibal,” he said, as we entered his hut. 
“ Pobéggo, the deer, is their sacred an- 
cestor. They were angry with you be- 
cause you had slain for food one of their 
own race. These pagan 
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ros, to kill a deer is murder; to eat a deer 
is cannibalism. If a village dog kills a 
deer, the dog’s tail is cut off. If it kills 
another, its ears are lopped off. Fora 
third offense its feet are cut off and it is 
allowed to die. 

As I crawled into my hammock that 
night, Father Colbacchini talked on. 
He told me that the Bororo warriors had 
just returned from a hunting trip. The 
strange assemblage I had seen was the 
usual ceremony after such an expedition. 
The chief, shouting at the top of his voice, 
was recounting eternally every detail of 
the trip. If an Indian had stumbled 
over a log, that was news. No incident 
was forgotten, and the warriors—all of 
whom had been members of the party 
—would burst into laughter, just as if 
they were being told for the first time of 
strange events in which they had not par- 





beliefs die hard. We 





teach them the true 
faith, and they believe 
and follow us—but in 
a crisis like this the old 
superstitions crop out.”’ 

Over a brief meal of 
cold rice and beans, be- 
fore I went to sleep that 
night, the priest told 
me the legend of the 
Bororos’ ancestry. The 
legend is that once 
upon a time there was 
a great flood that wiped 
out all the people in the 
world except one In- 
dian, who was able to 
swim to a mountain 
top. The only other 
creature saved from 
the deluge was a deer. 
The Bororos claim de- 
scent from these two 
survivors of the flood; 
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ancestors had hornsand 
their bodies were cov- 
ered with hair. 

So, among the Boro- 
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THE INDIAN TRIBES OF MATTO GROSSO 

Mr. Smith intends to visit the Indians on the River of 
oosevelt, and also those on the Xingu. ; 
of whom he writes are in the area marked “unknown tribes.” 
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ticipated. The women, of course, were 
excluded from the clubhouse, but the story 
was being bellowed out for their benefit 
as they huddled about the wigwam fires. 

Next morning I was invited to partake 
of provender acquired during the great 
hunt. In the first wigwam that I entered, 
an old woman sat on the ground on a mat 
of palm leaves; she was sipping corn soup 
from a clam shell. Her costume was the 
familiar Mother Hubbard that mission- 
aries have forced on naked savages all 
over the world. She wore bead earrings 
and a necklace of jaguar teeth. Her 
husband stood outside the doorway, smok- 
ing. His cigarette, of tobacco loosely 
wrapped in a dry leaf, looked incongruous, 
protruding as it did above a lower lip 
that was vertically pierced by a long 
ornamental lip-stick. In the lobe of 
each ear was inserted a round piece of 
wood, the size of a half-dollar. 

He was clad only in a pair of ragged 
trousers. I won his friendship by rolling 
him a paper cigarette, and in return he 
ordered his squaw to ladle out for me, 
into an earthen dish, some of the stew 
from the fire in the corner. I learned that 
an anteater, an armadillo, a monkey, and 
a lizard were among the ingredients of the 
stew. Later that morning I was intro- 
duced to the three Bororo chiefs: the tribe 
has nearly as many leaders as a bank has 
vice-presidents. The chiefs are chosen in 
the order of their prowess as hunters. 

I made amends for my slaughter of the 
sacred deer by presenting Chief No. 1 
with the red scarf that I had worn about 
my neck. Childlike in this as in every- 
thing, the Bororos have a passionate 
fondness for red. They might even tol- 
erate their clothing if the priests would 
have it made of red cloth. But, as things 
are, they wear their clothing only in the 
presence of the priests, who have estab- 
lished a paternal protectorate over the 
tribe. Their Father Superior’s rule is 
lenient—he is one of the most successful 
missionaries in Brazil. He teaches the 
Bororos agriculture, but does not force 
them to work in the fields. At an assem- 
blage in the club-wigwam each night, the 
chief assigns tasks to the men for next day 
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—hunting, fishing, target practice, repair 
of the weapons, or work in the fields. A 
warrior is rarely delegated to more than 
one day’s agricultural labor a week. The 
women cultivate the fields daily, carrying 
their babies on their backs in slings made 
of vines and palm leaves. Each baby 
learns early in life to cling with its tiny 
arms to the mother’s shoulders while she 
moves about or bends over her hoe. 

The warrior, as pay for his hard working 
week of six hours in the field, receives a 
slip of paper from the priest which entitles 
him to as much corn, rice, beans, sugar, or 
mandioca flour as he may want for relief 
from his normal diet of monkey and ar- 
madillo meat. The priests themselves 
toil in the fields with the Indians; but 
sometimes the warriors set out alone, for 
month-long hunting trips—and then they 
cast aside their clothes, leave them dan- 
gling from the branches, and go gloriously 
naked until their return. 

This dislike for the garments they wear 
is one of the few remaining symptoms of 
the Bororos’ former savagery. Thirty 
years ago they were a warlike, treacherous 
tribe, probably 20,000 strong, who used to 
raid the settlements, and kill men, women, 
and children with their bone-tipped arrows 
and stone axes—which, by the way, are 
exactly like the axes of the Australian 
bushmen. The raiding Bororos would 
carry off all the jawbones of their victims, 
to be made into necklaces by the squaws. 

Ranging in height from five-feet-eight 
to six feet, with straight black hair, slant- 
ing black eyes, perfect teeth, and flat noses 
—a Mongoloid type—they are a for- 
midable race that must have struck terror 
into the hearts of the settlers. Even 
though they are now partly broken to 
clothing they still paint their bodies with 
urucu juice, as did the Cayapos and 
Carajas whom I visited on my previous 
trip. 

Into the midst of this hostile tribe, 
twenty-five years ago, came the mission- 
aries. Their tearless self-assurance and 
their flowing black cassocks, which in- 
spired the Indians with awe, saved the 
priests from harm until they had, by their 
services and devotion, won the savages’ 
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THE CHASTENED REMNANTS OF A TRIBE ONCE MIGHTY AND FEROCIOUS 


The Bororo Indians once numbered 20,c00, but their tribe now has only 1,000. 
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domain, and have left 
presents of knives, 
beads, and sugar; next 
morning the presents 
are gone, but no Cher- 
vante warrior comes 
out of hiding to offer 
thanks. 

Instead, the Cher- 
vantes will still mer- 
cilessly slaughter the 
Bororos, if the latter 
invade their territory. 
Shortly before my ar- 
rival at the Bororo vil- 
lage, the men being 
away on their hunt, 
two girls roamed north- 
ward into the jungle, 
gathering nuts, and 
were slain with poi- 
soned arrows from am- 
bush. 

Civilization, such as 
it is in Matto Grosso, 
is telling heavily upon 
the Bororos. They 
practice infanticide, 
and their numbers have 
been reduced in twenty- 
five years from nearly 
20,000 to little more 
than 1,000. Unlike the 








“HOME BREW LIQUOR IN THE JUNGLE 
The thirsty Bororo splits the Acury palm, digs out a cavity in which the 
sap ferments, and a few hours later returns with a straw to get his drink. 
One of the problems of this mode of drinking is getting safely out of 


the last trees visited. 


undying friendship. During the last 
quarter-century several Brazilians have 
been slain by Indians in the vicinity, but 
no priest has ever been molested. 

The mysterious Chervantes Indians, 
however, living to the northward, be- 
tween the Xingu and the Rio das Mortes, 
are still to be won over to civilized ways. 
Few people have ever even seen them, 
although many have fallen beneath their 
arrows. For years the priests of the 
Bororo mission have been trying to strike 
up an acquaintance with the Chervantes. 
They have penetrated the fringe of their 


Carajas, who consid- 
ered an accouchement 
a public spectacle, the 
Bororo mothers seek 
solitude in the jungle 
at the time of a child’s 
birth. The new baby, if fortunate enough 
to be allowed to live, is washed in a stream, 
and then daubed with a vegetable gum, in 
which vari-colored downy feathers are 
placed in designs on the baby’s body. 
So it is a queer looking creature—all 
fuzzy with red, green, yellow, blue, and 
black feathers—that the mother brings 
back to present to the proud father. 

The younger children, under the priests’ 
and nuns’ care, are learning the ways of 
civilization rapidly, and are adept with 
needle and thread. A group of tiny 
school children recited their lessons for 
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me, sang songs and 
“spoke pieces” as well 
as any American school 
children. But their 
elders are still amaz- 
ingly ignorant. They 
are more like children 
than are their own 
children. They attend 
mass, but all the ritual, 
it seemed, was as mean- 
ingless to them as their 
dance ceremonies were 
tome. Father Colbac- 
chini told me that the 
Bororos’ entire vocab- 
ulary consisted of only 
a few score words when 
he first came among 
them. Since then some 
of them have learned 
a little Portuguese. In 
their own tongue they 
can count up totwenty, 
using fingers and toes. 

Any number past 
twenty is just maca- 
garaga—many; and if 
a Bororo thinks this 
doesn’t sound big 
enough to tell, for 
instance, the number 
of fish he caught, he 














will run his fingers 
through his hair, to 
indicate an uncount- 
able multitude. 

Except for the hair 
on their heads, the 
Bororo warriors consider hirsute adorn- 
ment homely. They use bivalves to pluck 
out their whiskers, eyebrows, and lashes, 
and shave the hair painfully from arms and 
chest with the cutting edge of a shell. 
The Indians called me Barbado—a man 
with long whiskers. The women adopt 
the bob-haired fashion only when they are 
in mourning for a husband—and then 
they use this same crude shell-knife to 
hack off their tresses. 

In the funeral ceremony the flesh of 
the departed is stripped from the bones 
and burned, while the skeleton, which the 


THE LAST OF A TRIBE OF GREAT HUNTERS 


The Bororos, like other South American tribes, were adept at luring game 
within arrow shot by imitating the cries of the animal or bird being 
hunted at the time. 


This Indian obligingly posed behind a tree to show 
Mr. Smith how it was done. 


Bororos seem to think contains the soul, 
is pasted with feathers and thrown into a 
lake. The Carajas, I learned on my 
previous trip, treated their dead similarly, 
but dismembered the skeleton and packed 
the bones in an earthen pot which was put 
onahigh hill. For tothe Carajas heaven 
is a blue mountain; but the Bororos think 
of the future life as aquatic. 

The priests of course are teaching them 
otherwise and educating them to a Chris- 
tian funeral service. Even the Bororos’ 
own name for their tribe associates them 
with fish. The name is Orari-mugu-doge, 
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BORORO CHILDREN 


AT DOMESTIC TASKS TAUGHT BY THE MISSIONARIES 


They are cleaning wild cotton with which to make strings, wristlets, and the dresses 
which they dislike to wear 


meaning “people who live near rivers 
of spotted fish.” 

Before he can be considered of marriage- 
able age, a Bororo youth must have shown 
by prowess in the hunt that he can sup- 


port a wife. His greatest possible hunting 
achievement is the slaying of a jaguar. 
The wife who has a necklace of jaguar 
teeth glories in the greatness of her hus- 
band’s skill. Tracking and killing a 

jaguar is not an easy feat. 











Generally several braves 
pursue the same animal at 
once, and a number of 
arrows may have struck it 
before its death. But the 
Bororo code is that credit 
for the kill goes to the 
man whose arrow first 
struck the great cat, regard- 
less of whether it landed in 
a vital spot. Each arrow 
bears its owner’s distin- 
guishing mark, and all un- 
broken arrows are carefully 
retrieved for use again. The 
Bororos’ marksmanship is 
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NEAR A SETTLEMENT 
Future breakfast bacon stalks by at the upper right. 


not so fine as that of the 
Carajas, who practice arch- 
ery by the hour, using old 
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THE MISSIONARY PRIEST AND A GROUP OF HIS CONVERTS 
He has taught them to wear clothing and pray and they have given him a jaguar skin 


as an expression of thanks. 


hornets’ nests as targets, and who can The new wife does all the cooking and 
shoot swiftly darting fish with arrows all the hard work, and if the family goes 


unerringly aimed. 


on a journey she must carry all her hus- 


When a Bororo youth has qualified for band’s belongings as well as the few house- 
marriage by showing skill in the hunt, his _ hold utensils. But the state of the adobe 


bride is chosen for him by 
his parents. If the girl de- 
murs, her own parents make 
life miserable for her until 
she changes her mind. Then 
her way of showing acquies- 
cence is to go to her in- 
tended’s wigwam and carry 
off his few belongings to her 
own home. In this simple 
procedure are combined 
acceptance, engagement, 


‘and wedding ceremony. 


The young man_ follows, 
and they live more or less 
happily together. With the 
coming of the stork, petty 
quarrels usually cease, and 
great respect is shown the 
mother by the father. 

















‘“BAD MEN” IN THE BORORO INDIAN REGION 
One of them boasted of killing six men in a day. 
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Also his good squaw must keep the house- 
hold well stocked with spirituous liquors. 
She makes one beverage of a mash of 
corn, which is allowed to ferment in large 
home-made clay jars. But nature sup- 
plies the favorite drink of the tribe— 
nxoacuru—at a sort of rustic, jungle bar. 
The warriors climb up into the Acury palm 
and break down its branches back to the 
trunk. Thus a central pith is revealed, 
which they dig out with clam shells, to 
leave a cup-like cavity. The sap flows into 
this cup and ferments. By a morning’s 
industry, the Bororos can establish a 
number of strategically located outdoor 
bars of this sort; and when they want a 
drink they have only to climb the nearest 
Acury palm and, reclining there in the 
foliage at ease, sip their liquor through a 
grass straw. The only problem then left 
is to get safely out of the tree. 

Of course, at the time of their ceremo- 
nial dance—the roda—these drinks help 
to work the braves up to the necessary 
pitch of enthusiasm. The roda is a shuf- 
fling, circular dance, performed in the red 
glare of the campfires at night. In one 
respect it is remarkable among the primi- 
tive dances of Brazilian Indians. 

The participants must be full-fledged 
warriors, and sometimes they wear masks, 
as well as jaguar skins over their elabor- 





ately painted bodies. They furnish their 





READY FOR A CEREMONIAL DANCE 
He wears garters but no socks and carries a 
weight on his head as he whirls around. 


houses in which the missionaries’ protégés 
live when they are at home indicates that 
the Bororo women have small respect 
for modern notions of hygiene. The wife 
does not over-burden herself with house- 
work, nor with laundering. In fact, if 
cleanliness is next to Godliness, I think 
the Bororos would be better off in their 
favored state of nakedness than they are 
in clothing. 

The Bororo bride is kept pretty busy, 
however, just with the preparation of 


meals. Her husband expects to eat when- 
ever he is hungry. There are no regular 
meals. A variety of warm food must be 


ready for him at any hour of day or night. 


own music while they dance: each warrior 

















THE BOYS ARE THE “‘FLAPPERS”’ 


They load themselves with beads and bone 
ornaments of all kinds. 
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holds a gourd or bapo filled with pebbles, 
which he shakes rhythmically, keeping 
time to the resultant rattle. So far the 
ceremony is comparable to the dances of 
other tribes, although the Carajas, with 
their whistles made of bone, have im- 
proved on the gourd rattle for orchestral 
purposes. 

But the distinctive feature of the Bororo 
dance is the queer burden that the warrior 
carries on his head. It is a great wheel, 
three to five feet in diameter, made of 
woven leaves of the Burity palm and filled 
with clay and stones. It weighs more 
than a hundred pounds. To balance this 
unwieldy weight of boulders on his head, 
andat the same time to dance rhythmically 
and tirelessly, requires of the warrior 
more physical endurance than grace. 

The firelit spectacle of a score of grim- 
faced, six-foot Indians, solemnly shuffling 
about in jaguar robes, shaking their rattles 
and balancing on their heads these heavy, 
stone-stuffed crowns, is nothing short of 
grotesque. The strangest part of it is 
that there seems to be no intelligible 
meaning to it all. It is the roda—the 
Bororo dance—and that is enough. The 
tribe dances it to-day because their 
fathers did before them, and so far as I 
could make out they never question the 
ceremonial significance of it all. 

Indeed, the Bororo ceremonies and re- 
ligious beliefs seem to be of the simplest. 

















BEAUTY IN THE JUNGLES 


She has painted her face with “cat’s whiskers,” 
and seems to be in distress. 
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ONE OF THE CEREMONIAL HEADDRESSES 


It is made of macaw feathers and the wearer 
usually has a toucan bill necklace. 


Their minds are more childlike than those 
of any other Brazilian Indians I have met. 
The Carajas had much more elaborate 
rituals and more imaginative legends. 

One of the Bororo legends, however, 
caught my fancy vividly, and for a par- 
ticular reason. They say that to the 
northward of them, near the Xingu River, 
there live the Morsego or Bat Indians, 
so called because they roam only at night, 
and that these people are savages with 
black lips, while the face of the Morsego 
chief is black. 

I assume that this effect is obtained by 
painting or tattooing the lips and face with 
juice of the geneapapa fruit, but the ar- 
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SHOOTING WITH BOWS AND ARROWS IS BECOMING CHILDREN’S PLAY 
The vanishing Bororos prefer the firearms of the white man. 


resting part of this story lies in the way 
it corresponds to a bit of Brazilian gold- 
rush history. 

In the eighteenth century, one of Bra- 
zil’s great explorers, Barto Bueno, returned 
to Sao Paulo from the headwaters of the 
Xingu to get picks and slaves. He said 
he had discovered an enormously rich 
gold mine, and he easily raised a band of 
followers to work it. But on the return 
trip northward most of his followers de- 
serted him at Cuyaba, where they found 
gold already being mined in incredible 
quantities. Bueno, pushing on almost 
alone several hundred miles into the 
wilderness, lost his way; finally he reached 
the spot where Goyaz is to-day, and there 
he found the Goya Indians wearing gold 
ornaments. 

He seized two Indian women as hos- 
tages, and so forced the natives to show 
him the way to the mine. Thereupon he 
enslaved the Indians and made them do 
the work. Finally, goaded past endur- 
ance, the Indians revolted and killed him. 
But Bueno’s grandson later, from maps left 


by his grandfather stating the mine to 
be near a grove of white mangaba trees, 
went in search of the Xingu mine. He 
reached its immediate vicinity, only to be 
captured by the Indians. He escaped by 
demonstrating magic powers: he set a 
cup of “water” on fire—it was cachaca, 
of course—and he told his captors, who 
called him Anhanguera [old devil] because 
of this, that he would burn up the whole 
Xingu River the same way unless they 
let him go. When he ultimately got back 
to civilization, he declared that these 
Indians near the lost gold mine had “a 
black stained stripe from the forehead to 
the upper lip, where it divided, encircling 
the mouth.” 

When I heard the Bororos tell of their 
enemies, the Morsego Indians, “with 
black lips,” my imagination was deeply 
stirred. It seems to be an established 
fact that somewhere on a grassy plain 
between the headwaters of the River of 
Death and the five-fingered source of the 
Xingu, the lost Gold Mine of the Martyrs 
still awaits rediscovery. 











The Waning Influence of the Farmer 


His Power in an Industrial Nation Becomes Less and Less 


MARK SULLIVAN 


HE farmer has a grievance. He is 
seeking a remedy through political 
leaders, to whom he has apparently 
given authorization to represent him, and 
who for the most part sincerely want to do 
something for him. These leaders to 
whom the farmer has turned, or whose 
leadership the farmer has accepted, or at 
the least not repudiated, are Republicans. 

For the moment there is no Democrat 
who has been asked by the farmers to 
speak for them, or who has volunteered 
to speak for them. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that the Republicans 
are in power and therefore responsible, 
and partly by the fact that the area where 
farm discontent is most serious is tradi- 
tional Republican territory. 

The two groups of Republican leaders 
through whom the farmer seeks salvation, 
or who offer him salvation, are, first, the 
Administration, 7. ¢., President Coolidge 
and Secretary of Agriculture Jardine; and 
second, some Republican leaders in the 
corn belt—specifically, Representative L. 
J. Dickinson of Iowa (sometimes described 
as spokesman of the “farm bloc” in Con- 
gress) and ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois. The two types of remedies 
proposed by these two sets of leaders are 
similar. They both point to the farmer’s 
“export surplus” as the cause of his 
troubles. 

The familiar thesis accepted by the 
leaders, and accepted by the farmers 
because the leaders have taught them to 
accept it, runs thus: Whatever the farmer 
raises in excess of what he can sell in 
America must be sold abroad. Of wheat, 
for example, the export surplus must be 
sold in Liverpool in competition with 
Canada, Australia, Argentina, Russia, and 
other countries. The world market price 
thus determined reacts on the price in 


America and the American farmer is 
obliged to sell all his crop, both that which 
is disposed of in America and that 
which is disposed of abroad, at a common 
price, which is relatively a low price. 

To remedy this, both sets of leaders 
make the same proposal. They propose to 
draw a line between the portion of the crop 
sold in America and the portion sold 
abroad, to enable the farmer to sell in 
America at a high price, and to treat 
the portion sold abroad as something 
“dumped,” to be sold at whatever loss it 
is necessary to take. 

This idea runs through all the immedi- 
ately current proposals for helping the 
farmer, whether from the two sources al- 
ready mentioned or from others. All the 
organizations and all the leaders just now 
vocal, so far as I know, agree upon draw- 
ing a line between sales in America and 
sales abroad. A characteristic version of 
the idea is in the following words of a 
resolution framed and adopted by one of 
the national farm organizations: 


We ask of Congress a system whereby any 
surplus in agricultural products shall be so 
controlled that the producer may receive for 
that portion of the whole crop required by the 
needs of this country at least the cost of pro- 
duction; while the balance shall, under proper 
control, and at the expense of the producers, 
be either sold in foreign markets at the world’s 
price, or else be stored and held in reserve to 
meet future shortages. 


On this fundamental feature of selling - 
in America in one way and at one price, 
but selling abroad in another way and at 
a lower price, the two groups agree. The 
difference between the two is that the 
Administration says the farmer must 
manage all this himself, through voluntary 
coéperative organization into a single 
business unit comprising all the farmers 
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engaged in each crop; whereas the corn 
belt leaders propose that the government 
shall manage it for the farmer. This dis- 
tinction is important and extremely con- 
troversial in so far as it raises the debate of 
government management of industry vs. 
private management. It is on this point 
that all the present battling rages. But 
the present article does not aim to take a 
hand in the debate about the relative 
virtue or relative expediency of public 
management vs. private management. Of 
that there is already plenty. The present 
article aims to deal not with the aspect 
about which the two groups differ, but the 
aspect which they have in common, the 
aspect which both groups of farm saviors 
agree upon as fundamental and desirable. 
Both remedies and both groups of 
leaders go on the fundamental assumption 
that the farmer’s export surplus is an em- 
barrassment, an evil, a thing to be avoided. 
Both aim at reducing the farmer’s export 
surplus to as near nothing as is practicable. 
Limitation of the export surplus is not 
merely accepted, but even emphasized as a 
virtue, in each of the proposed farm relief 
measures. It is expressed or implied in 
all the farm relief measures, whether they 
emanate from “farm bloc’ leaders or 
from the Administration. Some of the 
farm relief bills suggest a vision of an 
American farmer haled into court for 
planting forty acres of wheat when the 
government, or the government’s agency, 
has told him to keep it down to thirty. 
Each of these measures looks to keeping 
the American farmer prosperous by keep- 
ing his crop down to what the American 
consumer can buy (and, incidentally, by 
making the American consumer pay a high 
price). They all say “Let the farmer stop 
trying to raise crops for sale in Europe, 
let him confine himself to raising just 
enough for America.” That the surplus 
over American demand shall be kept as 
near zero as possible, that the farmer 
shall not try to be an exporter to the rest 
of the world, is agreed to by both groups 
of leaders. The Administration policy 
—this is a fair paraphrase of the report 
of the Administation’s Agricultural Com- 
mission—reads, in effect: 
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“Limit yourself to producing just 
enough for the American market, or as 
near that as you can approximate, and we 
will pay you American prices for it—prices 
higher than any other farmer in the world 
gets. We will keep you under the pro- 
tective tariff cloak with the rest of Amer- 
ica, and prevent any Argentinian, Aus- 
tralian, or Canadian farmer from selling 
in competition with you. America shall 
have the highest standard of living in the 
world and you shall share it. Confine 
yourself to the American market and be 
content with American high prices for 
your crops. Don’t bother, with trying 
to raise anything for export, which, in the 
nature of things, must be sold at low 
prices.” 

As to the surplus the Administration 
plan says, in effect, “Forget it,” meaning 
thereby that the farmer shall try not to 
have any surplus, and shall not attempt 
to be an exporter. In this the Adminis- 
tration plan is agreed to by the other 
group of farm leaders. They both plan 
that the farmers’ export surplus shall be 
kept down to just that margin which is 
enough to save the American market from 
a shortage. 

Now, it can be taken for granted that all 
this is well meant. The Administration, 
as well as the Congressmen who compose 
the farm bloc, have obviously pressing 
reasons for wanting to make the farmer 
happy. In addition to political expedi- 
ency, we can take it for granted that the 
Administration is responsive to broad mo- 
tives of statesmanship. They want to 
make the farmer prosperous. So far as 
anything can be done for the farmer, the 
Administration earnestly wishes to do it. 

The wish is unqualified—certainly it is 
unqualified up to the point where pros- 
perity for the farmer begins to compete 
with prosperity for other classes. 

In any event, conceding the complete 
benevolence of the intention, let us see 
what is about to happen to the farmer if 
this policy of limitation of export is 
adopted, as it seems about to be. 

Let us start by contrasting this Ad- 
ministration policy for farming with the 
Administration policy for other industries. 














4A DARK DAY FOR FARMERS 


The Administration policy for other in- 
dustries is not merely the policy of 
Coolidge, it is, and for a generation has 
been, the accepted policy of the United 
States for other industries. 

To other industries, to manufacturing, 
this recognized American policy says: 
“Export. Export moreandmore. Flood 
the world with American manufactured 
goods. Send American manufactures to 
the farthest corner of the earth. Make 
America the greatest exporting nation—in 
manufactures—in the world.” 

Let us now see where the American 
farmer will end if these two principles are 
followed out—limitation of export for the 
farmer, expansion of exports for other 
industries: non-export for the farmer, ag- 
gressive export for the manufacturer. 
Let us examine the ultimate outcome of 
these two policies running parallel. 

The farming population of the United 
States is now (by the census of 1920) about 
43,000,000. Actually, the farming popu- 
lation is less, for in the census reports the 
classification “rural population” means 
everybody not living in incorporated 
towns. However, this classification will 
serve to show the trend. 

The total population (as of 1920) is 
about 106,000,000. That is, the farmer 
to-day comprises about 40 per cent. of the 
population. He has that percentage of 
standing, of prestige, that share in the 
country’s economic structure. Adso, he 
has that proportion of political power, 
that measure of capacity to have his way. 

By 1930 the total population of the 
United States at the ordinarily accepted 
rate of increase will be 122,000,000. All 
this increase of 16,000,000, if the present 
policy is continued, will have gone into 
manufacturing and trade, into industries 
other than farming. One can count on 
this because the farmer is told to keep his 
business down to where it will supply 
merely thedomesticAmericanmarket. To 
be sure, the increased 16,000,000 of popu- 
lation will consume that much more wheat, 
corn, and other farm goods; but there will 
be no increase in the number of farmers. 
This is true, first, because the present 
export surplus which the farmer is now 
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counseled to forget and dismiss will be 
enough to feed much of the added popula- 
tion in America; second, because methods 
of farming always are being improved 
and the improvement in methods will 
increase farm production sufficiently to 
take care of the greater population with- 
out any increase in the number of in- 
dividuals employed in the industry of 
farming. 

Meantime, the entire increase of popula- 
tion will have gone into industries other 
than farming. The farm population will 
be stationary. The industrial population 
will be increasing rapidly. Ten years 
from now the farmer will be only 35 per 
cent. of the total population. Twenty 
years from now he will be only 25 per 
cent. The farmer’s share of population, 
the farmer’s share of the total voting 
strength, the farmer’s proportion of in- 
fluence in politics, his place in the whole 
economic and social structure, will be 
steadily growing less. The farmer’s eco- 
nomic status, and his social status, will 
be that of gardener to an immense manu- 
facturing and business community. 

Presently we shall reach a point where 
the farmer will be only, let us say, one 
fifth of the total population, where the 
farmer will have only one vote while the 
other industrial interests will have four 
votes. About that time something will 
happen, something that the farmer can 
prevent now, but which he cannot prevent 
when he has been subordinated to the 
status of one vote in four. About that 
time the manufacturers and all those en- 
gaged in other industries will say their 
food is costing them too much, They will 
run into a period where it is difficult to 
sell American manufactured goods abroad 
because of the competition of other coun- 
tries. They will encounter obstacles to 
carrying out the grandiose advice about 
flooding the world with American exports 
of manufactures. 

At that point the manufacturers will say 
that America must reduce its manufactur- 
ing cost. Among the first things to occur 
to them will be the thought that America’s 
food is costing too much. The employees 
and everybody engaged in other industries 
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will say the same thing. Under the pres- 
sure of diminishing wages they will look 
about and say: “The gardener’s pay is too 
high—our food is costing us too much. 
Let us take the tariff off farm products. 
We must buy our food as cheaply as possi- 
ble. If Australia, or South America, or 
Canada is willing to produce food more 
cheaply, we must buy from them.” 

This is the logical course of a country 
in process of becoming mainly a manu- 
facturing country. If manufacturing and 
export is the main industry, agriculture 
must become subordinate. That is what 
happened to England when she became a 
manufacturing nation. 

In America, by the time this condition 
arises, the manufacturers will be content 
to get along without a protective tariff for 
themselves. By that time quantity pro- 
duction on an immense scale for export 
will have reached the point where Ameri- 
can manufacturers will not need or want a 
tariff for themselves. Under these condi- 
tions the American farmer will be the only 
class benefited by the tariff. And most 
assuredly the other classes, outnumbering 
him four to one, will not let the farmer con- 
tinue to be an exception. They will 
want to buy their food from those who 
produce it most cheaply, in Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, or elsewhere. That 
course will be justified by the logic of 
requiring every subordinate interest to 
serve the main one. 

With elimination of the tariff protection 
from the American farmer, the value of his 
farm land would go down to parity with 
the value of farm lands in Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and elsewhere. Fear of that is 
one of the chief apprehensions now dis- 
turbing the American farmer. The wish 
to keep the value of land up to what it has 
been runs through all the discussion 
emanating from Iowa. 

This definite subordination of farming 
to other industries must be the ultimate 
outcome of these two policies running 
parallel, the policy of non-export for the 
farmer and aggressive export for the 
manufacturer. This outcome, this sub- 
ordination, is the thing the farmer vaguely 
apprehends. Apprehension of the future, 
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fear about something that goes to the 
heart of his existence, is the only emotion 
that could account for the almost desper- 
ate passion of the farmer’s mood—he 
could not be so troubled by low prices for 
a single crop. It is something ahead of 
him, something as yet only felt, rather 
than seen; something he recognizes for 
the present as a direction, a trend, as some- 
thing in the making, but the final form of 
which he has not grasped. Certainly the 
farmer cannot have grasped it, or he 
would hardly turn to it. One must as- 
sume his leaders have not grasped it, 
either, for they would hardly give the 
farmer advice certain to lead to his sub- 
ordination. 

And yet, maybe this is the best the 
leaders can do for farming—the best, that 
is, consistent with the accepted American 
point of view about other industries. 
Possibly the subordination of the farmer 
cannot be averted. Certainly, this com- 
ing phase is the natural result of what has 
been going on in America for fifty years 
past. The process of the reduction in the 
proportion of farmers in the American 
population has been continuous for more 
than two generations. The percentage of 
farmers in the total population reported 
by each census has been as follows: 


YEAR PER CENT. 
1880 . 65 
1890. 57 
1900 .,. 51.7 
IgIo . 45-3 
ia ee 40.1 
What is here forecast for the future is 


merely the continuation of forces that 
have long been at work in America. The 
farmer, relative to the rest of the popula- 
tion, is in a current similar to what has 
happened as between the horse and the 
automobile. In the beginning the auto- 
mobile had to conform to the horse. 
Legislation took care of the horse and the 
driver of horses—at one time some state 
laws required the automobile driver to 
stop until the horse driver should pass him. 
As the automobile industry grew stronger, 
legislation took increasing care of it. To- 
day, in several cities, the horse is actually 
ruled off some streets. 











WHERE HE MUST LOOK FOR HELP 


Aside from the political aspect of 
the condition which works toward the 
subordination of the farmer, there are some 
purely economic causes of the disparity 
between him and the city dweller. The 
city worker has the advantage of mechani- 
cal power, more especially electrical power. 
In the expansion and adaptation of gaso- 
line power, which has been the principal 
material and mechanical innovation in 
America during the last twenty-five 
years, the farmer has shared practically on 
a parity with the city worker. In 1900, 
the farmer’s ordinary equipment of power 
other than his own muscles consisted of 
one, two, three, or more horses, each cost- 
ing on the average about $200. To-day 
nearly every farmer is able to purchase, 
and actually possesses, an automobile, 
which provides him with twenty to fifty 
times the power of a horse and at a 
cost, in the case of a small car, not 
materially greater than was the cost of a 
single horse in 1900. In addition many 
farmers have a gasoline tractor. 

Just as the last twenty-five years con- 
stituted the period of perfection and dif- 
fusion of the gasoline engine, the coming 
twenty-five will constitute the period of 
perfection and diffusion of electrical power. 
In the cities, electrical power has already 
come, almost universally. Practically 
every city worker has the advantage of it, 
both in his workshop and in his home. 
This possession is one of the chief elements 
in the city worker’s enrichment compared 
to the farmer’s. This advantage also the 
farmer will get in time. One of the chief 
concerns of the farmer and his leaders 
should be to hasten the coming of elec- 
tricity, the placing in his hands of the wide- 
ly and ingeniously adaptable power coming 
over electric wires from central stations. 

To get electrical power to the farmer is 
going to be costly. In the dense popula- 
tions of the cities the expense of installing 
wires was readily justified and was easily 
absorbed by the quantity of users that each 
extension of the wire would reach. On 
the farms, the extension of a mile of wire 
may mean only one additional user. The 
original cost is going to be great. Never- 
theless, the extension must come and the 
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farmer must hasten it. When the farmer 
has as much mechanical power at his dis- 
posal as the city worker, to that extent 
the existing disparity between the farmer 
and the city worker will disappear. 

One other advantage the city worker 
has, not so readily to be duplicated by the 
farmer. The city man enjoys the advan- 
tage known as quantity production—the 
advantage which enables Henry Ford, for 
example, on a basis of producing six or 
seven thousand cars a day, to produce 
them at a cost grotesquely small in pro- 
portion to what the expense would be if his 
output were more limited. Quantity pro- 
duction, of which Ford’s factory is an 
outstanding example, has been one of the 
chief agencies of the enrichment of 
America during the last twenty-five 
years. Most of the enrichment has gone 
to the city man. It is not certain—indeed 
it is doubtful—if .quantity production 
can be applied to the farm. 

Yet one other advantage city industry 
has that can be only partly adapted on 
the farm. City man, both worker and 
capitalist, has the advantage of consolida- 
tion into big units. This process applied 
to the farms would mean a wiping out of 
the present comparatively small unit; it 
would mean farming in immense units; 
and it would probably be followed by a 
status of the farm worker of which the 
advantages would not outweigh the dis- 
advantages. If farming were organized 
on the basis of large units analogous to 
other industries, there would certainly be 
a tendency, at least, for the individual 
farmer to become a hired man, to ap- 
proach the status of a factory worker. 
However advantageous that might be 
from an economic point of view, hardly 
any one would be willing to tolerate it 
from a social point of view. But for 
the good of society, the present unit 
of farming, one or two hundred acres. 
worked by a farmer with his family, is the 
ideal unit. 

Nevertheless, the farmer can achieve 
some of the economic advantages of 
consolidation into big units by codpera- 
tion for the purposes of buying and of 
selling. 
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A Scientist Who Believes in Religion 
A Nobel Prize-Winner Who Is a Minister's Son 


aX of an order rarely seen even 
in this age of strenuous endeavor is 
one of the chief attributes of Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, whose discovery 
of the rays bearing his name has been 
hailed as one of the outstanding events of 
the scientific world in recent years. The 
Millikan, or cosmic, rays are more power- 
ful and penetrating than any previously 
discovered. They travel from unknown 
regions of space toward the earth with the 
speed of light, and are of almost immeas- 
urably short wavelengths—shorter than 
the ultra-violet waves, or the waves of the 
X-rays, or the gamma-rays of radium. 

His atomic investigations covered a 
period of nine years, while to ascertain and 
nail down the facts in support of the theory 
of the existence of the cosmic rays required 
about seven years of painstaking research. 

Looking at him as he sat at his desk in 
the California Institute of Technology not 
long ago, it was easy to believe what 
others had told me of his character. He 
had the calm, confident, and determined 
air of a man the first great law of whose 
being is to complete whatever he begins. 
They had told me that if he engaged in 
any important task, no matter what its 
difficulties, he kept everlastingly at it, 
peering and prying until he had mastered 
its secret and achieved a conclusive and 
satisfactory result. 

“When he was engaged in his atomic 
work,” one of his assistants had told me, 
“he would come in from a social party or 
lecture at midnight in his evening clothes, 
go into the laboratory, and, without 
changing his clothes, would labor for 
hours, endeavoring to measure electrons 
on oil droplets less than a thousandth of 





a millimeter in diameter, checking the 
results of his observations and going 
over his work again and again to make 
certain he was on the right track.” 

This work, it may be said here, resulted 
in the isolation of the electron, Dr. Milli- 
kan’s first great contribution to science 
and the one for which he received the 
Nobel prize for physics in 1923. 

Little suggestion of the scientist is 
seen in this clean-shaven, business-like 
man of the kindly blue-gray eye, ready 
smile, and gentle humor, whose hair, 
touched by the first frost, is smoothly 
brushed, and whose face has the ruddy 
tint of health. As he sits in his big office, 
signing letters with dispatch, he reminds 
one at first sight of a banker rather than 
of any of the scientists one commonly 
meets, though now and then there creeps 
into his conversation that air of precision 
so characteristic of men of his profession. 
Then, suddenly his eye may take on the 
look of a dreamer gazing afar into the 
realm of the unknown, and one will for- 
get all about the banker and think of the 
poet and man of vision—a thought readily 
presented when he utters some great 
spiritual truth, as he is apt to do when he 
discusses the relation of science and 
religion, one of his favorite themes. 

This combination of metaphysical and 
physical lore, bespeaking as it does a 
broad, tolerant mind, is natural in his case, 
as he comes from New England stock 
and there is a strain of Puritanism in him. 
He was born in Morrison, Illinois, in 
1868, and his father was a Congregational 
minister of that town. The religious 
home influence of Robert Millikan’s bov- 
hood days has never left him. 
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In his college days his most absorbing 
study was not physics, though he then 
laid a good foundation for his great work 
in that field in after-life. He had a 
penchant for Greek and mathematics, in 
which he soon excelled. His interest in 
physics developed after he became a 
tutor at Oberlin in his twenty-fourth year, 
and it grew to be such a passion with him 
that from an assistant professorship in 
that college he soon became an associate 
professor and later was called to the 
University of Chicago, where in 1910 he 
was appointed professor of physics, which 
post he occupied for eleven years, or until 
he went to Pasadena, California, to be 
director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics of the California Institute of 
Technology and later executive chairman 
of that institution. 

His advancement was in part the result 
of the hardest kind of work in the difficult 
field he had chosen. His researches had 


convinced him of the great importance of 
the discovery of the secret of atomic 
force, which, he believed, energized and 


actuated physical creation, including ani- 
mal life. He determined to make a closer 
study of atoms than had previously 
been made. The electron had been de- 
termined by Thomson to be the ultimate 
divisibility of matter. But what was the 
electron? Was it merely a manifestation 
of that energy seen in the minute revolu- 
tions of positive and negative charges of 
electricity, or was it something that 
might be isolated, weighed, and measured? 
Nobody had ever attempted such isolation, 
and when Millikan set out upon this 
inconceivably difficult adventure he was 
alone in a new and strange field. But he 
succeeded, and succeeded so well that the 
Nobel prize was awarded for his paper 
describing his work. 

To him the atom is not the infinitesimal 
entity that it is to the lay mind. He has 
come to regard it as a world in itself, with 
a world of potentiality, and he has made 
many others see it as such. One glimpses 
this marvelous truth when one is told that 
the biggest atomic nucleus ever measured 
has a diameter of less than one ten- 
thousandth of the diameter of the atom. 
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As Dr. Millikan says: “This makes our 
solar system look pretty crowded, for the 
sun is only about one hundred solar 
diameters from the earth. The unoccu- 
pied space in the interior of the atom is 
relatively immensely greater than the un- 
occupied space in the solar system.” 

“The electronic and _ sub-atomic 
worlds,” he says, “have revealed them- 
selves with beautiful definiteness and 
wonderful consistency to the eye of the 
modern physicist. In their main outlines 
they are about as hypothetical to-day as is 
the theory of the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis or that of the planets around 
the sun. No one has ever seen either of 
these rotations. We have simply become 
possessed of a group of experimental 
facts which find a consistent and simple 
interpretation in that theory. 

“Precisely similarly the generation of 
men now living has for the first time in 
history seen a whole new group of experi- 
mental electronic and sub-atomic facts 
which fit together into a fairly simple and 
consistent scheme. These facts are hence- 
forth the permanent heritage of the race. 
They will be added to, but not subtracted 
from. The picture will be enlarged, its 
hazy outlines filled in, and some of its de- 
tails modified, but it cannot be wiped out. 
Whatever discoveries may come, it is al- 
together probable that the electron will 
remain the unit of atomic structure.” 

To establish the theory of the existence 
of cosmic rays Dr. Millikan made many 
experiments in high altitudes. He first 
sent up his electroscopes in sounding 
balloons more than ten miles above the 
earth. But the electroscopic readings 
were not satisfactory. He then made 
tests at the summit of Pike’s Peak and on 
Mount Whitney, the tallest of the Sier- 
ras, proving at last by his experiments on 
the snow-fed Muir Lake and Lake Ar- 
rowhead the existence of the rays and their 
power to penetrate through six feet of lead. 

As the most penetrating X-rays do not 
pass through more than one half-inch of 
lead, the Millikan rays are at least one 
hundred times more penetrating, and are 
far more powerful than the hardest gam- 
ma-rays. 





HOPE ONLY IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


A mind like that of Millikan’s, roving 
through sidereal space and upon the 
heights of our planet to observe, capture, 
and test cosmic rays—a mind that sees a 
world within the unoccupied space con- 
tained within an atom—may justly be 
credited with unusually projective powers 
of vision. These he certainly has, along 
with a propulsive force that has carried 
him on from one scientific triumph to 
another, making reality of hypothesis and 
proving that reality in practical terms. 
Had that mind been purely a scientific one 
it is greatly to be doubted whether it would 
have achieved one half of the great re- 
sults attained by its possessor. But it is 
spiritual as well as scientific, full of a fine, 
fragrant faith in the divine scheme of 
things as well as in his fellow man. 

When I asked him if his discoveries did 
not help to establish the theory of a cos- 
mic mind that ruled the universe, he said 
quickly: 

“Why not say ‘God’? There is no 
reason why a physicist should not believe 
in such a being, or force. We should use 
the word ‘God’ to describe what is behind 
the mystery of existence. Science has 
seen the world developing through count- 
less ages, higher and higher qualities, 
moving on to better and better things. 
It pictures God, however you may con- 
ceive him, as essentially good, as pro- 
viding a reason for existence, in that we 
may be a part of the great plan of world 
progress. I have never known a thinking 
man who did not believe in God. 

“Jesus said, ‘Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ 
There is not one syllable in all that he 
taught nor one idea that he introduced into 
human life which would justify one in 
arraying him on the side of those who 
would see antagonism between any scien- 
tific truth and the deepest of spiritual 
values. 

“The purpose of science is to develop 
without prejudice or preconception of any 
kind a knowledge of the facts, the laws, 
and the processes of nature. The even 
more important task of religion is to 
develop the consciences, the ideals, and the 
aspirations of mankind. The scientific and 
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the religious sides of life often come into 
contact and mutually support each other. 
Science without religion obviously may 
become a curse rather than a blessing to 
mankind, but science dominated by the 
spirit of religion is the key to progress 
and the hope of the future. 

“There are critics who, though they 
never have seen the inside of church walls, 
affect to believe that Christianity is iden- 
tified with medieval theology, with all its 
dogmatism and bigotry, when the fact is 
obvious that all that is vital in Christianity 
has remained altogether untouched by the 
most complete revolutions in theology, 
such as those that have occurred during 
the last hundred years. 

“Many of us were brought up under 
creeds and theologies which have now 
completely passed on, and yet, as we look 
back, we see that the essential thing 
which the churches of our childhood were 
then doing for us and for our neighbors is 
precisely what they are doing now— 
stimulating us to right conduct, inspiring 
us to do as we know we ought to do, 
developing our ideals and our aspirations. 

“When I have been disposed to judge 
severely great religious teachers like 
Moses or Paul, I have tried to imagine 
myself living in their surroundings, with 
their lack of scientific knowledge, inter- 
preting life from the limited point of view 
which they had, formulating rules of 
conduct and matters of hygiene such as 
those dealt with in Deuteronomy, trying: 
to interpret mysterious phenomena of 
nature like eclipses, the possession of evil 
spirits, and so forth; and when I do this 
my wonder always is that these men saw 
as clearly as they did, and succeeded as 
well as they did in separating the funda- 
mental from the incidental. 

“Every one who reflects at all believes, 
in one way or another, in God. From my 
point of view the word ‘atheism’ is gener- 
ally used most carelessly, unscientifically, 
and unintelligently, for to me it is un- 
thinkable that a real atheist should exist 
at all. It seems to me as obvious as 
breathing that every man who is suffi- 
ciently in his senses to recognize his own 
inability to comprehend the problem of 
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existence, to understand whence he came 
and whither he is going, must in the very 
admission of that ignorance and finiteness 
recognize the existence of a something, 
a Power, a Being in whom and because 
of whom he himself ‘lives and moves and 
has his being.’ That power, that some- 
thing, that existence, we call God. 

“T have no quarrel with the man who 
spiritualizes nature and says that God to 
him is the soul of the universe. If you in 
your conception identify God with nature 
you must perforce attribute to him con- 
sciousness and personality, or, better, super- 
consciousness and super-personality. You 
cannot possibly synthesize nature’s aspects 
and leave out its most outstanding attri- 
butes. Nor can you get these potentiali- 
ties out of nature, no matter how far you 
go back in time. 

“T use the word God, as I have said, to 
describe that which is behind the mystery 
of existence and that which gives meaning 
to it. With these ideas in mind, I think 
you will not misunderstand me when I re- 
peat that I have never known a thinking 
man who did not believe in God.” 

He went on to say that from his point 
of view there were two things of immense 
importance in this world—two ideas or 
beliefs upon which the weal or the woe of 
the race depends—and he did not hesitate 
to say that belief in the possibilities of 
scientific progress, which was one of these 
things, was not the more important. 

“The most important thing in the 
world,” he said impressively, “is a belief 
in the reality of moral and spiritual values. 
The second is a belief in the spirit and the 
methods of Galileo, of Newton, of Fara- 
day, and of the other great builders of this 
modern scientific age—this age of the 
understanding and the control of nature, 
upon which we are just entering. For 
while a starving man may, indeed, be su- 
premely happy, it is certain that he can- 
not be happy very long. So long as man 
is a physical being his spiritual and 
physical well-being cannot be disen- 
tangled. No efforts toward social read- 
justments or toward the redistribution of 
wealth have one one-thousandth as large 
a chance of contributing to human well- 
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being as have the efforts of the physicist, 
the chemist, and the biologist toward the 
better understanding and the better con- 
trol of nature.” 

Dr. Millikan may be regarded as a 
happy man, or as nearly so as is possible 
to the people of a planet which Shelley 
called “this sphere of our sorrow.” This 
happiness does not proceed so much from 
the fact that he has added so largely to 
the body of ascertained truth about the 
universe as it does from a philosophy of 
life which has actuated him in all his work 
and in his social relations. He is not 
only the executive head of the California 
Institute of Technology and director of 
the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics 
of that institution, but he is also chairman 
of the American Commission of the Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Codperation of the 
League of Nations. He shines as a teacher 
of physics. His ardor inspires the imma- 
ture mind with a vision it never had before. 

In Pasadena he is known as a man of 
great public spirit. He joins in the com- 
munity life in a way that has endeared him 
to the people of that city. His free public 
lectures are given to crowded halls. 

He is against all selfish ideas, among 
them that of a narrow nationalism. 

“We cannot say,” he asserts with em- 
phasis, “that as a nation we are big 
enough to stand by ourselves, that other 
nations mean absolutely nothing to us. 
When we listen to that kind of talk we are 
listening to an appeal to American selfish- 
ness, American greed, and American 
bumptiousness.”’ 

Of his recent discoveries, which have 
opened a wide field of speculation as to 
the tremendous potentialities of radiant 
energy, he speaks with scientific reserve. 
He has not yet seriously attacked the 
problem of how the new rays may be 
utilized, though he says this energy may 
some day be made the greatest servant of 
mankind. Other scientific men treat the 
subject with more freedom of expression. 
Dr. Albert Soiland, mentor of the Radio- 
logical Society of North America, says: 
“Some day we shall be able to harness 
these rays, and then power will be as cheap 
as dirt.” —Bailey Millard, 














Our First Economy President 


cA Review of the First English Biography of ‘fefferson* 


debts and an economical President 

who refuses to spend a few hundred 
thousands to repair the collapsing roof of 
the White House it is an interesting study 
in parallels to read of an early American 
President who had to negotiate the funding 
of war debts and who instituted the first 
economy program in our national history. 

George Washington was first in war and 
peace, of course, but Thomas Jefferson 
seems to have been first in almost every- 
thing else. He was the first great Amer- 
ican statesman to advocate abolition of 
slavery, the first to slash the taxes and 
expenditures, the first to retire and then 
throw his hat into the ring, and even the 
first to run counter to the Constitution in 
acquiring territory for the United States. 

Several biographers have given a picture 
of the varied interests and the great 
intellect of Jefferson but, curiously, not 
many of them have touched deeply upon 
his abilities as a financier, though he de- 
vised the system of coinage for the United 
States, instituted the first economy pro- 
gram, funded the Revolutionary War 
debts, and was a great figure in our public 
life during a period when the United 
States bank and other fiscal measures were 
national issues. : 

It was inevitable that this neglected 
phase of the work of the third President 
should be dealt with adequately in any 
study by Francis W. Hirst, the English 
writer on economics and politics and 
former editor of the London Economist, 
who has just finished the first biography 
written by an Englishman on the author of 
the Declaration of Independence.* Thus 
the Englishman who assisted Lord Morley 
in gathering the material for the life of 
Gladstone has won a double distinction in 
writing of Jefferson: he has written the 


*Tife and Letters of Thomas Jefferson.” By 
Francis W. Hirst. Macmillan. $6. 


[" THESE days of billion-dollar war 





first English biography of the versatile 
American statesman and with the knowl- 
edge and skill of an expert economist he 
has demolished the Hamiltonian tradition 
that Jefferson’s knowledge of public finance 
was limited. 

Hirst sifted the records of Hawarden 
Castle for material on Gladstone, and with 
the same assiduity he has sifted the corre- 
spondence and addresses of Jefferson for 
material to show that he had a vast knowl- 
edge of public finance. His first exhibit 
is a letter written by Jefferson, the Am- 
bassador to France, to President Washing- 
ton, about the American war debts 
contracted in Europe, and Hirst adds to 
this exhibit the exclamatory sentence: 
“Vet the Hamiltonians assure us that 
Jefferson knew nothing of public finance.” 

Jefferson wrote that the debt problem 
pressed upon his mind “like a mountain,” 
and, therefore, one of his main policies 
when he became President was concerned 
with early payment of obligations, the 
reduction of public expenditures, and the 
reduction of taxes. 

“T place economy among the first and 
most important of republican virtues,” 
wrote Jefferson, “and public debt as the 
greatest of the dangers to be feared.” 

A view of the first steps taken by Jeffer- 
son in his economy program in 18o1 is 
given in an old Republican campaign 
pamphlet written by John B. Colvin, 
editor of The Republican Advocate of 
Fredericktown, Maryland, who charged 
John Adams with increasing the national 
debt by more than $11,000,000. The 
pamphlet also points out that in his 
economy program Jefferson moved for the 
repeal of the internal taxes, thereby saving 
the taxpayers $900,000. He saved 
$522,000 in the Army; $200,000 in the 
Navy; $33,000 in the judiciary; $39,000 in 
the Marine Corps; $161,695.91 by abolish- 
ing offices which had been parcelled out by 
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the executive, and $17,000 by reducing 
the commissions of the collectors of cus- 
toms. He proceeded before October 1, 
1802, to pay more than $5,000,000 on the 
public debt, and on that date had a larger 
reserve than when he took over the govern- 
ment from Adams. 

The Federalists howled, of course, for 
Jefferson had derived a double benefit from 
their taxation program: he had won the 
approbation of the nation by reducing 
internal taxes, and with the revenues de- 
rived from those taxes before they were 
reduced he had taken the credit for dis- 
charging a large part of the public debt. 
Editor Colvin was so happy that he burst 
into this ecstatic statement: 


“Mr. Jefferson appears like a worthy man 
that has married the widow of a debauched 
libertine and who, by economy and industry, 
has cleared off incumbrances from her estate, 
replenished her purse, and made all her 
children happy.” 


Mr. Hirst points out that by 1806 
“twenty-four millions of debt had been 
paid off and the Treasury had a sub- 
He then announced that 


stantial surplus. 
the extinction of the national debt was in 
sight.” 

His plans were assisted, of course, by 
the great growth of the United States in 
the two preceding decades, for the pop- 
ulation had doubled and the national 
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wealth and the Federal revenues had grown 
apace. 

In 1796, Jefferson started his attacks on 
the Treasury. In a letter to Madison he 
said that Hamilton’s object was to throw 
the public finances into an undecipherable 
form and that, so far as Jefferson could 
make out, the public debt was increasing 
at the rate of $1,000,000 a year in the 
first Administration of Washington. He 
spoke of Albert Gallatin, who was to be- 
come his Secretary of the Treasury, in 
these words: 


“Tf Mr. Gallatin would undertake to reduce 
this chaos to order, present us with a clear 
view of our finances, and put them into a form 
as simple as they will admit, he will merit 
immortal honor. The accounts of the United 
States ought to be, and may be made, as 
simple as those of a common farmer, and 
capable of being understood by common 
farmers.” 


But the merits of Mr. Hirst’s biography 
are not alone in his illuminating obser- 
vations on Jefferson’sknowledge of finance. 
He has written in a singularly fair and 
detached manner of Jefferson’s diplomacy 
and of his other great services, and though 
the biography is marred by a few slight 
inaccuracies and a few sentences of purely 
contemporary nature it will doubtless 
become one of the standard works on the 
subject. 
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Bonds and Common Stocks For a Widow 


What Proportion of Her Savings Should She Invest in Each? 


FEW months ago reference was 
made in this department to lists 
of securities that had been sug- 

gested for the investment of $100,000 for a 
widow with two children. Some criticism 
was made of the inclusion in those lists 
of a large percentage of common stocks 
at the current high stage of stock prices. 
The proportion of such stocks recom- 
mended was as high as 40 per cent. in 
some cases and more than a third of the 
total in others. 

Since then the first annual report of the 
Investment Managers Company has been 
issued. Edgar L. Smith, author of “Com- 
mon Stocks as Long Term Investments,” 
which has been largely responsible for 
the present popularity of common stocks 
as investments, is president of this Invest- 
ment Managers Company, an investment 
trust organized early in 1925 to deal in 
common stocks. Therefore it is interesting 
to note how this concern looks upon stocks 
at this time. Its report shows that on 
December 31, 1925, it had only 36.8 per 
cent. of its funds invested in common 
stocks, the balance being carried in call 
loans and cash, “as a protection to 
existing values.” This figure, 36.8 per 
cent. at the end of the year, contrasts 
with 93.6 per cent. in common stocks on 
May 21, 1925; and the report, issued 
February 15, 1926, went on to state 
that since the end of the year certain 
issues had been sold which were owned on 
December 31st. 

Since mention was made here of these 
lists for the investment of $100,000 for a 
widow, requests have been received from 
Wor.p’s Work readers for this maga- 


zine’s suggestions for such an_ invest- 
ment. 

In the first place, it would seem that 
specific provision should be made for the 
higher education of the two children. 
To provide for that, $10,000 to $15,000 
of the fund might be invested in high 
grade bonds maturing during the years 
when this money would be needed. Such 
issues as the following would be suitable 
for this purpose if their maturity dates fit 
in with the ages of the children: 


Pressed Steel Car conv. 5s due Jan. 1, 1933 
Ill. Central sec. 53s, Jan. 1, 1934 

Laclede Gas Light ref and ext 5s, April 1, 1934 
Col. & Southern ref and ext. 44s, May 1, 1935 
Chicago & Northwestern sec 63s, Mar. 1, 1936 
Western Union 63s, Aug. 1, 1936 

American Sugar Ref. 6s, Jan. 1, 1937 
Western Union Tel. col. tr. 5s, Jan. 1, 1938 
Armour & Co. 44s, June 1, 1939 

Detroit Edison ref 5s, July 1, 1940 


The bulk of such an estate should be 
in bonds and preferred stocks to provide a 
definite sum annually for living expenses. 
This might be accomplished by investing 
six sums of about $10,000 each in (1) joint 
stock land bank and municipal bonds to 
yield about 43 per cent., (2) guaranteed 
real estate mortgage securities to yield 
52 to 63 per cent., (3) railroad bonds and 
preferred stocks to yield more than 5 per 
cent., (4) public utility bonds to return 
about the same, (5) industrial bonds and 
preferred stocks to yield slightly more, 
and (6) foreign government bonds to yield 
nearly 6 per cent. 

In selecting these issues, consideration 
should be given to optional redemption 
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features so that the widow can benefit 
fully by any upward trend in bond 
prices. The guaranteed mortgage, joint 
stock land bank and municipal bonds 
should be bought from leading houses 
specializing in those fields. Railroad, 
public utility, industrial, and foreign gov- 
ernment issues such as the following might 
be selected: 


Railroad 

N. Y. Central ref & imp 5s due 2013 

Illinois Central 1st ref 4s, 1955 

Baltimore & Ohio 1st gold 4s, 1948 

Atlantic Coast Line coll 4s, 1952 

Northern Pacific prior licn 4s, 1997 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5 per cent. 
preferred stock 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line guart. 9 per 
cent. stock 


Public Utility 

Commonwealth Edison rst col 5s due 1953 
Consumers Power rst lien & unif 5s, 1952 
Pacific Gas & Elec rst and ref 6s, 1941 
Kansas City Gas 1st 6s, 1942 

N. Y. Telephone 63 per cent. preferred stock 


Industrial 


Adams Express col tr 4s due 1998 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5s, 1951 

Western Elec. deb. 5s, 1944 

U. S. Rubber 1st. & ref 5s, 1947 

American Bank Note $3 preferred stock 

U. S. Steel 7 per cent. preferred stock 

National Biscuit 7 per cent. preferred stock 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. $4 participating 
preferred stock 


FOR A WIDOW 


Foreign Government 

U. K. of Great Britain & Ireland 5$s due 1937 
State of Queensland 6s, 1947 

Kingdom of Norway 5$s, 1965 

Dutch East Indies 54s, 1953 

Kingdom of Belgium 64s, 1949 

Argentine Republic 6s, 1958 


This would leave 25 per cent. of the 
fund to go into a well-diversified list of 
common stocks which have good pos- 
sibilities of growing in value. But instead 
of buying such stocks now, after a long 
upward movement in stock prices, it 
would seem better to invest this money, 
about $25,000, in short-term securities 
such as the following and wait for a 
downward swing in stock prices: 


Gulf Oil of Pa. 53s due Jan. 1, 1928 
Southern Ry. equip tr 5s, Mar. 1, 1928 
Kansas City Ft. Scott & Memphis cons. 6s, 
May 1, 1928 
Lake Shore & Mich. S. 4s, Sept. 1, 1928 
Penna. R. R. equip tr. 43s, Oct. 1, 1928 
American Tel. and Tel. col 4s, July 1, 1929 
Oregon Short Line ref 4s, Dec. 1, 1929 


When stock prices are low again, the 
widow could enlist the assistance of an 
able and conservative brokerage house in 
selecting common stocks for her list. 
Meanwhile, she should begin to educate 
herself in investment matters by reading 
some good books on the subject and a 
good financial publication. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our Contributors, and Letters from Readers 


The series of installments from DAvip 
F. Houston’s book has been hailed by the 
press of the country and by scores of our 
correspondents as a great contribution 
to the history of the two Administrations 
of Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Houston was a 
member of the Cabinet throughout both 
of Wilson’s terms of office, and both the 
President and Colonel House wrote of the 
high value of his services and of the extent 
of the confidence the President placed in 
him. It is a pleasure to announce that 
the next six issues will carry large install- 
ments of this illuminating political history. 

Those who have been readers of the 
Wor.p’s Work for years will recall that 
this presentation is one of a chain of 
notable works of this kind presented in 
this magazine. A few of the others were 
Mr. Rockefeller’s book, Admiral Sims’s 
story of the war by the Admiral and Mr. 
Hendrick, Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
story, the Page letters, and Woodrow 
Wilson’s “The New Freedom.” And 
there will be many others in the future. 


Francis Gow SMITH, whose article on 
the Indians in the territory around the 
River of Death appeared in the July issue 
of the magazine last year, has just re- 
turned to this country from another trip 
in South America and his first article 
appears in this issue. An Associated 
Press dispatch printed in The World of 
New York tells of a part of the trip which 
Mr. Smith does not take up in his narra- 
tive in this issue. The dispatch said: 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Nov. 22 (A. P.)—John 
Lindsay of the Terrestrial Magnetism De- 
partment of Carnegie Institution is proceeding 
to Buenos Aires to-night after a remarkable 
trip along the earth’s magnetic equator 
through extensive unmapped regions of Brazil. 


Mr. Lindsay was accompanied by Francis 
Gow Smith of the Explorers’ Club, who 
studied Indian life in behalf of the Museum 
of the American Indian of New York. 

The trip was through mountainous districts 
and among wild tribes, some of which had 
never allowed white men within their hunting 
grounds. They saw poisonous spiders as 
large as a man’s fist and killed two jaguars. | 


Howarp M1ncos, who writes the article 
on “ America Takes the Lead in Aviation,” 
is a writer who has made a close study of 
aviation for years and is an authority on 
the developments in that field. 
Horace KEPuHART, who writes the article 
on the proposed new national park in the 
the Great Smokies, is the author of “Our 
Southern Highlanders” and “Camping 
and Woodcraft.” He has made a close 
study of that region and its people for 
years and is considered the best authority 
on the customs of the residents and on the 
history and geography of the mountain 
region. He lives at Bryson City, North 
Carolina, near the boundary of the pro- 
posed park. The review of Mr. 
Hirst’s biography of Jefferson, under the 
title “Our First Economy President,” 
is by a member of the staff. MrR. 
STROTHER, who writes the article on “The 
Railroad War in Texas,” is one of our 
Associate Editors, and MARK SULLIVAN, 
who writes on “The Waning Influence of 
the Farmer,” is our regular contributor 
from the national capital. 


We have already pointed out in this 
and other issues that the series on “The 
Rising Tide of Crime,” by LAWRENCE 
VEILLER, had stirred widespread interest. 
In the next issue a résumé of the opinion 
stimulated by his articles will be presented, 
but we are glad to present here extracts 
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from a letter written by S. F. Skidmore, a 
member of the National Revolver Associ- 
ation, who protests in the following vein 
against some of Mr. Veiller’s statements 
about the pistol: 


This article states regarding pistols: 

First—It is not for use in wartime. Why 
does the Ordnance Department go to the 
trouble of officially recognizing the Colt 
Automatic .45 calibre as the arm of the 
service and teaching its use, and why do 
the soldiers have them? 

Second—It plays no part in sportsman- 
ship or hunting. Does the writer of this 
article not know that the laws of New York 
State specify that the guides must carry 
only a revolver or pistol while guiding? 

Third—Pistols are seldom bought to 
enable men to test their skill. Did the 
writer never hear of the National Revolver 
Association? Did he never hear of Camp 
Perry, Sea Girt, Wakefield, Bisley? 


The answers to Mr. Skidmore’s ob- 
jections are fairly obvious. There is a 
fundamental difference between the pistol 
worn as a side arm in full view and the 
concealed weapon of the criminal: it 
is given to the soldier for the purpose 
of killing men in war; the criminal uses it 
for killing men in time of peace. It is true 
also that hunters do carry pistols, but 
who ever heard of a man hunting bear or 
moose with a pistol?—the hunter carries 
the pistol for protection at close quarters, 
and, as Mr. Skidmore says, the New York 
law limits the guides to the carrying 
of a pistol, excluding rifles. It is true that 
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the members of the National Revolver 
Association buy pistols to test their skill 
at shooting, but they comprise an in- 
finitesimal portion of the population and 
are far outnumbered by those who possess 
pistols for criminal purposes. Mr. Skid- 
more says further: 


A little study of law enforcement should, 
it seems to me, convince any but a 
McAdoo that no law, past, present, or 
future, can stop the crook from getting 
weapons. What they do is to give some 
people a false sense of faith in laws and 
make it so hard for the decent, self- 
confident people to take care of themselves 
that they won’t go to the trouble. In 
other words, anti-pistol laws are an 
aid to the gunman, not a_ hindrance. 
If the police of all cities would take a 
lesson from the force of Los Angeles and 
learn to shoot quickly and straight there 
would be no “Rising Tide of Crime.” 


And, then, of course, with a policeman 
at the scene of every crime the problem 
would be solved easily. 


Clarence J. Owens, President of the 
Pan American Commercial Congress, has 
called our attention to the fact that in an 
editorial entitled “Canada and the West- 
ern Hemisphere” we referred to a speech 
made at a meeting of the Pan American 
Union. The speech was really made at a 
meeting of the Commercial Congress. 
The meeting of the Congress was held in 
Atlanta in October. 





